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.The purpose of this istud^ is to report on the ecpnoroic 
status of Native wonen in Alaska in the 1980*s and to 
iSomjiare the ecortoittic.well.being of Native wcoie^ to other 
wonen in the state and nation* Factors that affect eqial 
access to jobs ; and occupations are examined. 




recommendations are developed for eliminating barriers to 

» " .... 

emplGyment opportunities f or^ Native women. 



• airing the 1970*6, when Native women in Alaska were 
entering the work force at a rapidly, incteosing rate, 
the- . number of Nativ^ men and women in the labor force 
age group increased by half, creating a very young labor 
force as well as an intense need for jobs, particularly 
in rural Alaska, /a!hirty-;five percent of Nativ«t women ,in 
the lalaor force age group are under 25 years of age, as 
C5oropa»ed to only 24 percent of wllj^te women in the labor' 
force age group. • . - 

• During the decade from 19f0 to 198Q, Alaska Native 
moved into the work force at a much-^faster .rate than di 
white women in Alaska, During this period, labor force 

- participation of Native wqnen incr^sed by an {mazing 50 
^ percent. If Native i^cmen in Alaska cohtinue to move 



ipto the work force thiy will aoon surpass the rational 
partlcipQtlw rat^.of women, wtiich to 1980 was 50 
percent. By 1980, 45 percent of Alaska Wive women 
were in the labor force ,^ as compared to 63 percent of 
white wcmen in Alaska p 

>f * ... 

• Native women are, hcwever, in lower paying ^occupations 
than are white women in Alaska, Only 17 percent of 
Native women who worked held managerial, professional, 

' and tecljbi^ar jobs in 1980, while 32 percent of white 
working women in Alaska held such jobs, (ttie majority of 
Native women (67 percent), who held jobs in 1980 were 
. employed in service and adninistrative support occupa- 
tions, compared to. only 49 percent of white and 46 

^ percent of block working women in Alaska. 

♦ 

•j^e significant cfclange in occupations of Natiye women 
that- occurred between 1970. and 1980 was a shift out of 

' service jobs and into the generally higher .paying 
a<ininistrative ^ support Jobs, Although 31 percent of 

• Native working women still held service jobs in 1980, to 
» 1970 that proportion had been greater than 40 percent. 

• Native ^families in regional centers such as Bethel, 
Nome, Kotzebue, fearrcW^ and Dillingham had considerably 
higher • InccroeB ^han did those in cities or rural 

, • » 10 



villages. Xverage Native fa»i;iy inocsrae in 1980 wae 21 
percent higher in regional centers .thaif in prban places 
and 42 percent higher than in rural Alaska. 

• Average annual income <tf Native families in Alaska in 
1980 was 56 percent lower than that of white families in 
the state. Hcwever, this disparity te^een Native and 
white family incomes narrowed significantly between 1970 
and 1980 .N in 1970, , the median white family inqoroe was 
2.28 tines larger than the median' Native family income; 
by 1980, the median white family income was only 1.75 
times larger than the median Native family inooine. 



•It appears that education has a signi|^nt impact on 
the desire and ability of Native people tOs enter • the 
labor force V Of ali~Native college graduates in Alaska 
in 1980,. 76 percent were in the labor force, oonpered to ^ 
70 percent of those with 1 to 3 years of college work, 

I In, comparison, only 64 percent of Native high school 
graduates and 1{8 percent of those with 8 . years or less 
0f schooling were in the labor force that year. 

►Rising labor force participation rates of Native women 
paralleled the tremendc^us gains made by Native people in 
I^aska in education during the 1970* s» The proportion 
of Native persons over age 25 with high school degrees 
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doublfed fn' the decade between 1970 ana 1980, rising fron 
22 to 46 percent. ► - * 



• Although educational levels among adult Natives have 
risen dramatically sinos^ i970, on average, they ronain 
considerably below those of white adult^. in 1980 , 49 
percent of white adults in Alaska had had seme college 
work, compared to only 14 percent of Native adults. 

• Ibe Native population in Alaska is much closer . to 
national educational norms than is the white population. 

- The white adult population in Alaska is extremely well 
educated compared to the natic»ial average. Sixty-seven 
percent of adults in the United States have high school 
educations, while 46 percent of> Native adults and 89 
percent of white adults in Alaska have at l^st ^that 
much educatiCMn. 

substantial proportion ^f young Native women in the 
labor force have had gome college education, while very 
fev older Native women ever attended cbllege. In 1980, 
32 percent of onployed Native women 25 to 29 years old 
had at least 4 y^r of college. 

^» The proportion of women raising families .without 
^ hu^^nds is t^iccf as high ampng Natives as ^t is amopg 

- ■ - V,':.. ■ 





whites in Alaska,^ and .Native women on average bave roqr^ 
fbt whom to c»re. These factors make the 
econcn^ic roleV of Native women both more inqportant^ and 
iDote ifficuXt: ' • ' * ' . 



• The (oajorityxof Native women in /Oaska lived in rural 
Iparts* of the stitte? over half (52 percent), lived in 
places with populations of Ifess than a thousaliSi persons 
in 1980, while 19 percent lived in regional centers and 
29 petrcent lived in the urban cities of. inchorage, 

^ Fairbanks, Juneau, and Ketchiitan. ' 

• Even th^h roost Native women still live in non-urban 
areas, they are migrating '=t>ut of rural Alaska in 
greater numbers than are. native men. Native wcroen 
outntinbered Native men in urban cities by 45 percent in 
1980. , * 



• Bnplcyroent rates for Native women are considerably lower 
in rural Alaska ' than in either urban Alaska or in 
regional « centers. Also, over two-thirds of the iobs 
held by women in rural Alaska are only part-rtiroe or 

^ .it 

&e£(sonal« ' * • : . 

• Oily 400 Native women held state and local , governnent 
jobs in rural Alaska in 1980, .out of a total of alooet 

— ¥ . : • • 
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13,000 stat^ and local governnent employees in rural 
areaa of the state. , Almost half (43 gsrcent) of the. job 
grcMth in rural Alaska during tfll decade of the 19>0's 
was in the gt^ernmfet sector. 

• NatiwcT women interviewed for this study said they worked 
primarily to earn money to help . support their- 
households, but' other benefits of .working included 
social interaction at the work plac& and the 

^ satisfaction of learning new skills' and taking on 
greater responsibilities. 

• Approximately 70 percent of the 92 Native women we 
interviewed saic^ they would like to work full-time <»i a 
year-around-' basis, lif jobs were available', and half said 
they would be will|n^ to commute to another community to 



work. 



• Primary factors related to job success, as stated by the 
(iative women interviewed, were the followings getting 
along with people, liking the job and* being organized, 
being reliable, and having skills and experience. 

Cver, social interaction and getting along with 
le were considered to be the most important factors. 

• Mcwt women we interviewed said jjhcy would like to have 
jobe ^^that included learning and challenge, and that 

14 
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involved working >ith people, in particular, ' the^ 
n^t^pned adninistrative support jobs as bkng 



• »ie primary barriers to ©nployment, as seen by the wanen 
we interviwed, were lack^of training, ea^rieiioe and 
education; lack of jobs in their ccnmunities; and racial 
andr sexual discrimination. 

. ^» Suggestions by the respondents for improving their job, > 
opportunities , were on-;the-jo6 skill building and asser- 
tiveness training, more jobs in their communities, 
' greater availability of child care, and employer 
' training to increase croswultural awareness at the 
work place. 



• Most of the women interviewed looked for jobs' through, 
friends and family connections, in newspaper advertisfe^ 
ments, and in coramunity notices. Very, few said they had 
used the s^ate employment services or the^ Native 
corporations. \ V 



♦ n a tive mam In Alnnkn want to entf>r th^ nA«>t ns n nm 
Biis is - evidenced by the rapid entiy of NsUve vogen 



J5 



into the wprk force* during> t'he'last <teca^b and : fcy thtf 
migration of wtnen Into ^he urban cities. That the 
majority of Native vdmen intetviewed for this study said 
they ^wished to work fuXI-tiroe 2|pd would even be willing 
to ccjiwmite J to other conmunities for work' is , also 
evidence of this desire. ' . \ « 



► Alaskan Itetive wempn n«»f>d ttn r*>^ ^< p 2be average 

NaUve family income was 56 ^jercenl; below that of the 
average white family in 19d^ and in addition, almost a 
•quarter of Native women with children wera raising those 
children without the si^rt of husbandeC Almost all 
Native wcroen we interviewed said they worked primarily 
to support their households.. 



» Native Wnmen in rural Magka hau* > diffi>r^t- ai>ploymp»t- 
fetqblaas th a n do WOUftn in the rffoional cpn«ri > rR anrt ip 

urban drifts . Ihe primary problem fo r ^rural ug npn is 

the lack of jnbfi. job opportunities are liiAted in 
rural Alaska, laid a large ^re of the*existing jobs are 
goVf rnroent jobs wM|J8i%f ten require professional 
certification. Mc»|^Groen who work in rural Alaska hold 
only part-time' or Seasonal jobs' that generate Iw amiual 
incomes^ Of the Native women we • surv^ed in rural 
Al^lka, a majority spoke adout the need for more jobs in 
their, areas. . " 
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. wat a vf \mpn nefid ^arri want mnri^ -poh fraimr^, y f^ ^ i ^ 
. • /mcierice, ' flarid , fidHCatlop* Native jyiomen of working 
age in Alaska have less education than do white woien 
and are also, as a group, younger and therefore hav6 
less job experience. «»is is'a problero'^^iiocd Native 
^ women ^pete w^th white women in the sta^ for jobs. . 
Primary barriers, taeroplcyment as seen by tibe Native 
women we interviewed were lack of trainj^ng, expetience, 
and education, .Iheir suggestions* for . im^oving job' 
opportunities includfe^ assertiveness and ' on-the-job 
" skill . training, , * 

♦ Racial and sexual disnriminatiorf in th^ «nrlc p lace mufit- 
eliffiinaM* Discrimination in hiring and promotion 
practices were cited as barriers \o dnployment by the 
Native women intervijswed for this .study The ^ck of 
self-conf ideriSe expressed by a large proportic» of , the 
women we interviewed may well reflect employers^ lack of 
appreciation and understanding of both female and Native 
* character and pejrsbnality. * - 

Is^e: There is |a lack of job opportunities for' Native 
women in. rural Alaska. . • 




. • t^ti 

: if 



itive women should be helped to obtain a larger share 
the existing jobs in rural Alaska. Ihis help could 



X consist of recognizing personal experience in lieu of 
^^ane f edutitioiia^-i^irements for state and local 
, - government jobs, inclu^i^ accepting teaeher-aide tcgiin- 
ing tcward ^teacher certificatibn. Alsor expanding- state 
, '!local hire" reguircinents, on state-funded projects in 
rural Alaska could help rural wcmen get more jobs, 

•Jobe might be created in rural Maska if the state 
government increased local adninistration of its 
programs,^ by Native corporations promoting cottage 
industries. ' 

•Native w^pien l<h rural Alaska who want to look for jobs 
in regional and urban centers should be given informa- 
tion and assistance |.n the' villages on what to expect 
and how to tmSi housing, employment^ child c^re, and 
transportation In the larger communities: / . 



issue; Native women need and want job training, work 
experience, and education. 



♦Schools,- universities, and state and local government, 

agencies should sponsor on-the-job workshops to provide 

trailing in assertiveness, communication skills, and 

English" as a second language. . 
, » - 

• Native women should ^ be helped tq^jittain high school 

degrees through ^an exjJanded G.E.D. program. :^ / 



t 



is 



♦ «ie University of Ala^a should continue to pronote its 
curalHMsecr education delivery x^stem, ^ | * ' 

• Goinniunity -colleges and the University of Alaska should 
place fRphasis on recruiting Native nanen for careers in 
education and business adninistration becau|^ jote are 
available in these fields^n rural Alaska. 



Issue t Native wm&x experience discrimination in looking 
for jobs and "in getting praiiotions. 



• Ihe * State of Alaska should develop an active program to 
.hif« Native wom^. 



• Ihe state Hunan "ftights Oommission should conduct 
training programs to teach employerjB and employees what 
the laws are governing acts ol discr^jttinationr and what 
remedies . are available to those who ^ have been dis- 
criminated against. ^ 

• State-funded agencies staild be required • to sponsor 
cross-cultural training programs with particular 
emphasis on improving communication between Native and 
non-native workers. 
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^Wcnen in . Alacikar and Native wpoeh in particular, face enorioous 
Vi^taclep in attaining equal access to jobs and occu^tiohs as well as 
equal pa^for equal work, ^en after .they get jobs# wcinen still face the 
' difficulties of finding sooieone to car^/for their children and of being 
responsible for two job6-~-one at hone and one at work. Oliese probleros 
V are particularly acute for wonien who are raising children alone. ^ ' 

Native iwoqen have additiml problems in get;ting and keeping jobs, 
otiey -'often lack the skills and education to compete for professional or 
■ technical jobs in Alaska r which' has one .of the most educated populations 
in' the Unitjed States. Host Native women live in snail villages in rural 
Alaska^ where there are few jobs, and many of tt^ose^are only -seasonal or , 
^ part-tinie. The bedt full-time jobs in rural Alaska are. often with 
^ federalr- state, or local governments, and require college, degrees.; 

Native people, and especially Native women, did make treroen^us 
strides during the 1970* as labor force participation among Native women 
in Alaska increased by 50 percent; ,the proportion of adults with high 
school degrees doubled; and by 1980 more than 14 percent of Native aclults 
had had some college work. Nevertheless, employmoit rates, education 
levels and family incomes are still significantly lower among Native 
womei\ t'ftso)' among majority women in Alaska. 

^ Ihis report looks at the economic status of Native women in Alaska 

■ • \ , ■ . . ■ ■ 

in the 1980 *s. It is divided into three main parts. Chapter I examines 
how well Alaska's Native women are doing relative to other^ women, as 
measured by cnployaient xates^ occupationSf and incxxnes^ Ijte also include 
. an overview of factors that strongly affect Native wom^'d opportunities 
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to get jobe and entef various dccupations-^factors nudh as level of 
education/ age^ nunber of dependentaf, and ^laoe oE residence* The 1970 
and 1980 U.S. censuses provide the basic data iEor this chapter. * 

Chaptec II presents, the results of ^2 intervieifs we conducted arocng^ 
Native wanen in urban and rural Alaska. We ask^d Ilative woiten what 
factors they felt helped them move intb the job market, and which 

hindered them from finding or keeping jobs. ^ 

J. - J 

liie final chapter offers our recommendations for increasing 
employment opportunities — and therefore the economic .status---of Native 
women. We include in this ch^er a 'discussion of the political climate 
in the state, and a proposed strategy fer putting our recooinendations 
into effect, ' ' 
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'Section 1 

I « , . >» 

Jih^ analysis in this chapter » based on data from the 1970 and. 1^80 
O.S, census tapes for Ala^a. We U8€^ data for the state as a whole to 
analyze changes over the decade\fHd data for census divisions and places 
vith populations of over JtOOO'^r) the 1980 analysis* We define as urban 
areas the Anchorag^, Juneau, Fairbanks, and Ketchikoii census divisions; , 
regional centers are defined as all places with populations of over 1,000 

excludinf the urban census divisions. 1!he reniainder of the state 'is 

. » . . / 

defined as rural Alaska, 

^ The 1980 census provides inloribation on the nunber of persons over 
tte age of 16 who were employed, unemployed, and in the armed forces at 
the timie of the census. We, aggregated this data and divided by the 
number of persons ages 15 to 64 to get our estimate of labor force 
participation rates. We derived the nu&ber of persons aged \S to 64 f rem 
sample data, and corresponded this data with labor force and employment 
sample data; Sample data on persons 16 to 65 years of age is not 
available? therefore, we substituted the age group 15 to 64 for which 
sample data is available. ( 

rrhere are considerable differences betwe^ the 1980 sample data and 
the 100 percent data for Alaska, land therefore, we could not use labor 
force data, which isicample data, in ooadt>ination with 100 percent data on 
age distribution. ... 

Persons counted as being "in the labor force" had to be either 
enpioyed or looking for work at the time the census survey was oonpl^ted. 
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«hicb vaitea fro. Mrcb tbcougb August in different carts of Alask^. 
Persons were cxManted as ^employed If th«y had worked at any ttnoe during 
the week before the surv^^ and were dounted^ as part the labor force 
but unemployed if they had looked for any kind of work dOring the four 
weeks prior to the survey. ^ People were counted as having been unenyployed 
during the previous year, if they r^rted any period of tine during the » 
past year when "they tkd been unemployed and seeking work. Those* who had . 
no jobs, and! had not \L^ed for work during the required period,. ; were 
considered as out of '(die l[hbor fierce; 16 Alaska— particularly rural 
Alasica— this, ciefinition of those outside the labor, ^force probably 
excljiided a nunber of people who would in fact want jobs, but who were not ' 
actively looking for work ^^cause. they knew^^obs were availabM'^ 
their connunities. * * ^ > * • " 

In this chapter the percentage of wpDj^ unemployed is the number of 
wcmen seeking work as a proportion of all women in the potential labor 
force age group, 15 to 644 The employment rate i!s.uKilculated in ihe same 
manner and the unemployed, plus the employed, egual the labor force. !Ihe 
number of w^^en in the labor force as a proportion of all women 15 to 6^*^ 
equals the labor force pirtioipition. rate'. ' • ' / 

We used the%.S. DepartDoent of Labor '^s definiticm of labor force. 
However, in dealing with unemployment w^ have used the proportion of all . 
women in the labor force age group-<~15 to 64 years of age-^bo are 

. ...... . 

seeking eis^oyment. Ibe Deparbnenti of Labor uses an tkiemployment xate 
which measures the ratio of people looking for work to the 'sum of people 
employed and looking for work. ; The unem^cyment latfi varies according to 
the proportion of ^peojple en^oyed^ for instance, the smaller the 

♦ * 
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proportion of people employed the larger the unemployiDent rate will be 
for a given proportion of the population unemployed, - Th^ uneniployiiient 
rate is particularly appropriate in measuring, changes in the^ ec^^ 
however, it i<6 less appropriatT in measuring labor-f©i^e characteristics 
among groups, whose lafc)or force participation rates vary. Be aware ,that 
the percentage of jwanen uneiBplcyfid as repprted in this/ study will be 
la*er than published un€inployroe|it rates as determined by the Departia^t 
of Labor* - • / : 




* . Section 2 

; > , % • * 

<* * \ • * ■ ' 

» , ■ - ' • ' ' • s - • 

T^hn.r mmrkmii fitotufl flf Alaska WaMv<» Wrihrn 

Oimf in Trf^'^ PBftlcipation Purina 197Q»8 " 

Between 1970 and 1980, the proportion o£ Alaska Native women who 
were either employed or seeking work rose by 50 percent. » 1970, ap- 
proximately 30 percent of Native fKnen ages 16 to 64 were in the labor 
force, with 26 percent of 'tiwee holdfhg jobs and another 4 percent ' 
unemplcyed but looking for work. Qy 19e&, 38 percent^of Native women 
were employed and an additional 7 percent were seeing wiprk, for a total 
labor force participation rate of 45 percent. • 

m contrast r the total female labor force farticipation rate for the 
United States in 1970 was 43 percent, and by 1980 it had risen to 50 < 
percent.. (The p^rticipatffin rate for women in jusi.^ rural flieerica would 
be lower than the national rate, and would offer better oompariQon with 
rates among Alaska Native women^ since over 70 percent: of Native wonen 
live in Tural Alaska. However,, figures on working women in rural areas 
nationwide are not available.) . * .^. .^ f \ A-r^ ' ' 

So, while the proportion of Native women vin thesiii-labQr force in 
Alaska was somewhat lower "than tlie fcoportion of wfiti^ in the labor force 
nationall:^ in 1980, Native wcm^ moved into the work J^rcefjit a " much 
faster ?ate th^Kjflid other women in the 197Q;p. Nationally, tSiBpen's 
participation rati^ rose by 16 percent during the 1970's, Kas oomparecl 
with the* 50 petront increase among Native womeni -If these trends 
continue, Nati^^ women in Alaska ma^ soon surpass th^ participation rates 
of. women nationally. 
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Continuation of Chakt 1 
LKBOR FQBCB PAHTIC?P»TlON OT NATIVE WOMEN 



CXJMPARED WITO OTHER WOMEN ^ IttASFA AND TOE UNITED STATES - 1980 
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black women IN MASKA 




women in the united states 



unewployed WL 
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not in f.f. 2SK 




not in Uf. 50% 



Not in l.f. - Not in I^abor Force. « 
Source: C. K. Thomas #< Associates 
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Chart 2 



LKBOR FORCE PAI^ICIPATIOM OP NATIVE AND WHITE WOMEN IN 1970 IN ALASKA 




white wowet) 



not In l.f. 72% 



Not In l.f. - Not in Labor Force. 

Source: C.. K. Thomas, Associates 
• U.S. Census! 1970 

U.S. Census 1970 - Special Report 
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itetive noMn also^^tered the job market at a faster rate than did 
other groups <of Maeka. wonen during the. 1970*81 however, jNative" wonen 
s^ill have significantly lower..|iebrtici(ation rates than white or blade 
tfonen in Alaska. HSie pcc{K>rticn of white women in the job market 



increased by 29 percent during th^ 1970*8— from 49 percent in 1970 to 

. ■ 4; ' ..... 



63 percent by 1980. Black women in the state in 1980 had the highest 
participation rate of all group6| 74 percent, which was almost 50 
percent' higher than the national participation rate for women <Table 1)* 

V ' ^ ^ , ; ^ ^ \ > ^ . « 

* * ' ^ * 

. Tj^iar^l^rm |t^r Mative wcnen fa^ fithnic Group ^ 

\ Tlingit^Baida .women in southeast Alaska had the highest' emplcyment 

^ ■ \ . ■ . ■■ . • » ■ ■ . - . . . . . 

#ate8 of. the four«|Iative groups studied, • apd the largest proportion of 
^woroen without jobs bi|t looking for work; 49 percent were employed and 

another 6 percent were looking for work at the time of the cmsaiS survey. 

, I- ^ ■ • 

However, 24 percent said ^ey^ had experiei^ at least pne period during 
the pc^ious ^year when thir'had been unemcoicyed and^^ seeking work. 
Athapaskan >»omei\ of tti^ ^theast Fairb^unks aind xukonr^cpyukuk census 
divisi^ps had the next hi^ghe8t,emplO|inent rate at 36 ^roent, . with 24 
percent suiting they^iad unemployed some time during, the previous 
year. Eertcimo ^u^^/^^fHHBf ^ employmo^at^ppf 35 and 31 percent, 




%>6; ' Biureau oA^Kli^/^plRiQ <^ on ^imo, -Al^, and Indian raien is 
limited fe^ th^ niiberW'^rsm AU the rest of the 

census data ; ^8 availabi«~tttiaer the classification nfiitiw^^^^ For this 
stu^, we 88lectcdlt)(»)8U8 divisions in which oyer 85 percent, of Native 
persons in t|)e* division werf of on^ ethnic group. We then aggregated the 
data on Native persons iii these oenpas. d|viBionB„i;o form a profile of the 
four largest Native grtxips in t](e stitcr. . DaU^ <)h Indians was, divide 
between ^e ti»o major Indian grower the Athapaskans and the ningib- 
BaJLda.' She oenaus divisions, which* met the sele^ion criteria are listed 
fhvTablf l•^. • 



an^ approximately 15 percent b£ these ;waoen had had periods of 
unemplcyinent during the previous year.^ (Table 1) . 

Relationship of Tahpr, Force garticlpoUon and -BconaBic Status 

. Just the £act that women have jobs does not necessarily mean they 

have economic security: witness the very high onpl^^ment rates and lo»^, 

incomes among divorced women and women raising childr^ alone. 

Nonetheless^ it is true that women are better off if th^ live In places 

where^ there* are jobSr andTif'they have the necessary skills to ;find. jobs; 

they can at least create independent sources of income for Itemselves* 

Momen who h^ve high school degreei are more economically secure thani 

women .without high school degrees, because high school graduates H^e a" 

better chance of getting jobs* Women with college , degrees are even 

^ ■ . - ■ 1 $ . ^ . 

better off,, with more chance^ of finding jobs with upward mobility and 

better pay. Women iibo Hve in urban ar^s and regional centers have more 



l^i 



economic security because there are more jobs availably in these places 
than in rural areas. / \ 

In addition to obtaining economic security by working, women also 
like the personal fulfillment and status that .come with good jobs. In 
looking at the economic status of women in Alaska, we consider not only 
^ ™^ ^ hoia JCN, ^ the hi*er eco«»lc status ass«:iatea ^ 
certain occupations. ^ Women have been traditionally cluster^ in a 
relatively sroal| ntmber of occupations which are poorly paid relative 'to 



%he first major issue is access to the job market as measured by 
employment Irates;. the second^ is aeoess to different kinds of jobs as 
measured by Uie* occupational distribution; and, the third is egua^ pay 
for equal work. Ihis study does not address the last issue of egual pay 
for equal work. 

• . 19 
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Hativ* iioMn 


5,805 


2,9C(5 


, (50%) 


2,430 


(43%) 

> 


475 ' 


(7%) 


1,395 


(22%y 


NonHJcbwi 




















Native Wonen 


14^058 


5,905 


(45%) 


^5,061 


(38%4 


844 


(7%) 


. 2,513 


. 3(20%) 


Elkiao ethnic Region 
Nttlv«WoMn 


1 

7,300 


2,881 . 


(41%) 


2,524 


(36%) 


357 


(5%) 


l/l8$ 


(17%) 


Aleut Ethnic Region 2 








I. . 












Nfttiv* WGMn 


1,219 


432 


(38%) 


381 


(32%) 


51 


(6%) 


174 


(21%) . 


Tlingib^dB^ 




















Ethnic Region 




















Netive HoMcn 


■3,102 


1,698 


(53%) 


1,522 


(47%) 




(6%) 


743 


(2») 


AthapBSkan 
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Ethnic Region^ 
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tiatlve Wonen 


1,427 


607 


^43%) 


,517' 


(34%) 


90 


(9%) 


311 


(22%) , . 


tlrbon 




















Nhite WoMfi 


75^073 ^ • 


49,129 «• 


t^%) 


46,212 


' (62%) 


2,917 


(4%) 


jr,814 


(16%) 


MOR-Ocban 
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.White Wonen 

' r "' ' " ■ 


27,714 


15,895 


(65%) 


14,412 


(61%) 


1,483 


/(4%) 


4,15^ 


(16%) , 



JCenauB Dlvlalonsj Bethel, Kobuk, None, North Slofe, Wade Hanptcn. 

'Cenaus^Oivisions: Aleutian Islands, Bri8t<>l Bay, Rodlak Island. 

OenauB Oivisionst Balm^, Juneau, Ketdiikan, Prinlbe of Wales, Sitka, Skagway-^alcutat, Wrangell-Fetejeburg. 

Cenais oivisionsj Southeast Fairbanks, Sukon^o>yukuk. ' v 

Sourcet ' C;^^. (Jtwoas, Associate ' 
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txx:upation8 generally considered "male". Jobe h^d, by wcinen have 
traditionally been in the service and actoiniBtrative support indu£;trie8. 
Men traditionally have held the ipajority of lurofe^sional and managerial 
jobs as well as the blueroollar, unionized jobe. Ihe types of jobs held 
by wonen in'- Alaska are beginning to change, as we will see in the 
following pages;' however* for Native wcnen there is nucd) still to; be 
done. *- 
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Section 3 

nnfiiiBfltifing Of Matlve women 
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The significant change in occupations of Native tiaa^ between, 1970 
and 1980 uras the shift oC sooe wonien out of ^^^^ jobs and into the 
generally higher saying aclninistrative support ^ctoa, - The proportion, of 
Native women In service jobe--i.«., food and cleaning services and 
welfare and child care iiK>rkei:»— decrease^ from 40 percent in 1970 to ,3J. 
percent in 1980. In 198(V 17 percent of Native women in the labor ^or<;» 
in Maska held professional , managerial, or technical jobs, as compared 
with 13 percent in 1970. About 43 percent in 1980 were in white-collar 
ackoinistrative stopper t and sales jobs (1!abl^>2), as compered with Si 
percent a d^de earlier. Hie .proportion of Native women in blue-collar 
jobs such as machine operators, crafts and repair, aqd laborers, 
forestry, and fishing remained constant at 13 percent during that period. 

IWice the -proportion of white women <32 p^cent) as ^^tive women 
^were in professional, managerial and 'technical jobs in Alaska in ,1980. 
Ohe proportion , of Native women in actoinistrative support and^ clerical 
jobs in 1980 was slightly greater than, for white women— 36 percent 

♦ 

compered to 34 percent. K smaller j^oportion ^ white women than; Native 
women were in> the service occupations— 15 peitcent compared to 31 percent, 
and only 5 percent of white women compared to 13 perc^t of Native women 
had jobs as machine operators, crafts or r^ir, and laborers, or in 
forestry or fishing. (See Table 2.) ' - . 
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t TABLE 2 , 





native 


" % 


. White ! 


% 

f 


1 

Bla^ 


% 


Executive, Hanagerlal 


624 


8% 


\7,626 


12% 


208 - 


»% 


Professional^ 


^ 485 




10,704 
. Iff48 


. 17% 


€^ . . 


12% 


Technical 


193 


3^^ 


^ 3% 


50 




Sales'^ . V *' 


OJLS 






- 11% 


150. 


6* 


Adninistrative Support 


2,695 


36% 


21,619 


34% 


762 * "24% 


Service 


■ 2,381 


31% 


10,026 


15% 


586 


22% 


Forestry ana Fitihing 


123 


1% 


488 




15 


i 


Precision Products and 
Crafts 


199 


3% 


937" 


1% 


\ 


,2% 


Machine Operators ^ 


. 237 


2% * 


If 061 


1% 


1^ 


1 


Transportation and 
Material. Moving 


- > 
147 


2% 


705 


* 


9 . 




Handlers, Helpers and 
Laborers 


« 272 


3% 


922 


1% 


28 ' 


1% 


Military 


. 39 




If 834 


3% 


' 423 


16% 


Totals:/ 


7,918 , 




64,432 




2,606^ 





^ihis data is on wonen who had work eaqperience during th^^^^ years 
.previous to the 1980 census, C 

^Ihe United States 1980 Cens^ reports 700 Native wonen teachers; me 
feel this is an error and we have substituted data froa the 1980 united 
States Bgual Qpportuni^ Oomnission Report which reports 280rNative women 
teachers. 



Source: c. K. S^ofsas, Associates 
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Bla^ women in Alaska have a very different occupational 
(^(iistributi^ than either Native or white women due to the high proportion 
of blwic women in the armed services. Sixteen percent oi black women are 
in the military in Alaska, compared to 3 percent of white women and less 
than I. percent of ^ Native women* S^ent^two percent of black women are 
in professional, . managerial and technical jobs, 30 percent in 
adoinistratiVe support/and^ sales, and 22 percent in service-' jobs. 

Native yomen in gjeneral are in lower paying occupations than \ are 
white women. Professional and managerial jobs are, on average, the 
highest paid, with administrative and sales jobs j^^t andi service jobs 
^.JLast;' Jobs as machine operators and in the crafts, forestry, and fishing 
often pey Well per hour, but are seasonal. Median earnings of female 
professionals and managers were 40 percent higher than earnings for 
female administrative support and sales workers, and 56 percent higher 
than for women employed in service jobs in Alaska in 1970. , ^ 

Native women, because the majority (more than 70 percent) live in 
rpral areas, have particular difficulties because of the industry lifix in 
rural Alaska. Over a third (36 percent) of pOB industry in rural Alaska 
is in forestry, fishing, construction, manufacturing, and transportation 
compared to a quarter (24 percent) of the industry in urban Alaska. These 
industries employ fewer women tiudl^e more urban industries of trade and 
business services which provide 40 percent of the jobs in urban Alaska 
and only 26 percent in rural Alaska. This makes it critical that Native 
women gain access to* jobs traditionally reiserved for men. 
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Section 4 



Family Tnfimn^ »f Hatrlw^ Hou^hftlfiff 



!rh« average annual income o£ Native fawiliee in Alaska in isck was 
appcoKimately $22,000, camt^ to the average inqane of white fawUiee 
^ of some $34,3002*' Average inoa* of NaUve faaiilies'was 56 percent lower 
than that of white faQilies In the statei however^ there wwb 'a wide 
rang^ of incGoee anong Native families in the state, Natiyei fwilies in 
the regioMl centers had incoBies^43 percent higher than Itetiv4 : f ^U^^^ 
in the rural areas, and 22 percent higher ttew Native f»ilies^ in the 
urtan areas, of the state, (See V 

Native faraUies in l^e Aleutian Islanas and on Kodiak Island,' nho 
/ are primarily Aleut, had an average income of almost $34,000 in 1980. 
Native, fawilies in Southeast Alaska— priiDarily^^^n an 
average income of $25,000 in 1980, oonsider«tf)ly higher than the ^ Eakim^ ' 
family in Bethel, Kobuk, None, North Slope and Wade Hnpton, with an 
average incane • of $l8,0Qq that year, Bie lowest airerage 1980 income, < 
approxlmatel3f $13,000, was found in the Athapascan region of Southeast 
Fairbanks and the YUkon-«cyukuk, f 

income disparities among Native families are mudi larger in rural 
Alaska than in urban faa^s or regional centers. For example, the pro- 
portions of Native families with annual incomes in 1980 under $10,000; 
from $10 to $20,0001 f ran $20 to $35,000 

following: in urban {Aaces the proportions were ^9 peroent, 24 percent; / 
25 percent, and 22 percent; in regio<tol centers the proportioi^ were 20 
percent, 23 percent, 29 percent and ^6 percent; and in the rural arei^s ' 
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Iftafr REAL PAMILY 'yjQQiffi 

- (1982 - 100)* ^ 



REGIONAL CEOTBRS 

Average mml inoone ^ $34,000 



Average Monthly Income. - J * \*2f833 



RURAL 



^Adjusted to Anchorage cex/; 




Source: TSaomB, Associates 
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Collar Figures Revised^ Upi^ard to RfC:];.ect ; v ^ ; ^ 

1982 Incomes and Jla^chasiiKi Power ! S ■ 



uiaaAlH, ■.,■■> - . „ ■ • 

Average Annual Inoome \ - $28,000 " ' 

Average Monthly Income . . / * . 2,33^ 3 1- 




Average Annual mcooie $24f 000 V: * 

Average Monthly |iKx»e ^ ^ , 2^000 ; \ ; ||i3 



the variance widened to 39 percent, 26 percent, 21 percent, and 15 
percent, the proportion, of very lo^inccne faoiliies— those with incenes^ 
under $10,000-— in the rural areas was double that in the rJ^ional 
centers* a!he urban centers also had a larger pcopoz^ion of very low- 
inooBie Native ,faBUj^ than the regia^^ (See l^nclix p.) ^ 

Not only were inoooes for Native 56 percent 

*iower^ than fot white families in 1980, but Native households were 
larger— 4,2f persons per Native household, coDpared with 2,8S for white 
households. Therefore, the cash inoone per person in Native households 
was oonsiderably lowe^than even the 56 peromt differential for family 
inoone suggests. ■ • - ^'^ x ' * . '■ ■ / 

Ihe disparity between Native and white f«nily inoones Bigniflcantly > 
narrcMed between 1970 and 1980. In 1970 ti# medfan white family inoome 
of $13,293 was 2.3^8 times larger than the median Ite^ve family incoiie of ' 
A $5r810. ^ In 1980 the median white family inoppne of slightly less' than 
\ $35 ,0ob w(^ 1,75' times mo^e than the median Native family inoome ' of 
lightly l^s*than $20,000. (The 1980' median income of white and Native 
families is not available. However, 58 percent *<tf white families had 
incomes under $35,000 and 59 percent of Natives had incomes under 
$20,000. nierefore, thfr median uxxxne for each g[roup was' less than the 
stated $35,000 and $20,000; however, the calculated ratio ,<tf the medians 

♦ 

should be quite close to the true ratio.) 
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1979 IliooMS In 1982 t>u^phaBing power Dollat6* 
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(25%) 


2,736 


(23%) 


2,166 


(18%) 






111%) 


14.356 


C16%)* 


22,262 


(28%) 
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.,k(42W, 
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- (291) 


. 705 


(24%) 


740 


(25%) 


637 


(22%) 




5,902 


(101) 


9,974 


' (18%) . 


15,923 


(28%) 


25,162 


(44%) 


Muvi DitMHt 


















Mativ* 


3,192 


(35%) 


^2,3;i2 . 


(26%) 


1,996 


(22%) 


1,529 


(17%) 


Mhite 


3,160 


(14%) 


4,382 


(20%) 


6,339 


(28%) 


6,458 


(38%) 
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Native 


















Bakl«>l 


1,735 


(381) 


1,306 


(28%) 


967 


(21%) 




(13%) 


Aleut 3 


219 


(27%) 


157 


(19%) 


207 


(26%) 


^iZ7 


(28%) s 


Tllngit-Baida3 


367 


(201) 


522 ✓ 


(28%) 


529, 


(28%) 


463 


(29%) ^ 


Athapeskan^ 


532 


(551) 


247 


(25%) 


144 


(15%) 


49 


( 5%) 


White ^ 














576 


(50%)^ 


Bokiad 


83 


(7%) 


159 


(14%) 


335 


(29%) 


Aleut 


274 


(10%) 


657 


(25%) 


719 


(27%) 


982 


(37%) 


ningit-Baida 


861 


( 81) 


<-'l»S89 , 


(14%) . 


3,483 


(32%) 


5,121 


(46%) 


Athapaskan 


451 ■ 


(^4%) 


\ 470 


(25%) 


484"* 


(25%) 


500 


(26%) 



I 

ft 



^Betbelt Kobik, Nom, North Slope^ Made Raapton. ' 
^Alttitivn Islands r firi«tol Bay, K6di«k Island* 

^Batoes, Jimau, Ketc^ikui, frtnce of Itolee, Sitka, Skagway-Yakutat, Wrmgell-meraburg^ 
^Southeast Fairbanks, YukMir^oyukuk. 
^Adjusted by Anchorage CPI. 

Source; C« K. Ittcnas, Associates* ^ 
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Sectibn S 

Factors Affecting Parti Gimti on of 
native tkamt in th» Work P^ryy 

education of tetlve PerBciing Oger Ay> 7^ 

Information f ran the 1980 census is not available" for women 
exclusively, sei we compared eaucation for all native and white persons. 
We are assming education levels for adult Native men and women to be 
similar, and therefore, the following data t6 be representative of the 
educational levitls of Native women, (Hhe 1970 census data showed almost 
identical levels of education for both Nati^^ men and women, and we are 
assuming the„ relative educational st#tus of^tive men and women has not- 
changed.) „ » 
~> ' " , 

Education has a significant Impact on the desire and ability of 
Native^peopae to ^nter the labor force. Of all native college graduates 
in Alaska, 76 per<5ent were in the labor force in 1980# while 70 percent 
of those with oiie to thr^ years of college work were in the labor force. 
C»ily 64 percent of hi^ school graduates were in the labor force- tiiat 
year, and this proportion declined to 38 percent among those with eight 
years or less of schooling, ^imilar correlation between~edu<ati^^^ 
IJabor force participation exists for white persons in Alaska; among the 
state's 16-to-19"yeai?-aLds, who were not otherwise in school or the 
military, enplcyment rates in 1980 were double among those with high 
school degrees than among those who had not graduated. 

THae 1970's witnessed'a sharp increase in the educational attainoent 
of Native persons in Alaska; the proportion of persons over age 25 with 
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high school degrees doubled, going f ran 22 to 46 percent^ and the 
Iproportion of persons with just elementary school educations or less fell 
fton 66 to 41 percent. • 

Native people in the state bave significantly less education than 
whites, but whites in Alaska have much more education than the national 
average. Natives in Alaska are much closer to national educational norms 
than is the white population of the state. ^ 

In 1980, 14 percent of Native persons had attended college, and 
4 percent had four years or more of college. This oooipares with 49 
percent of white persons with ^aane college, of which 25 percent bad four 
or more years. Nationally, in ^.980 , 32 percent of persons over 25 had 
attended college and 16 percent. had four or more years. Approximately 
54 percent of Native people and 11 percent of whites in Alaska over the 
age of 25 had less than h±^ school educations in 1980, compared with 
33 percent nationally. 

Education of Native Ktan^ in thft r^hftr P»rgf> 

Young Native women in the labor force \n 1980 had more education 
than older women, with the mosts^ghly educated in thfe age group f rem 25 
to 29. Thirty-two percent of Native women ages 25 to 29 had attjCTded 
college, with 8 percent having four yeacs or more? only 18 percent of 
women in this age group had less than high school degrees. Among younger 
Native wonen, ages 20 to 24, 18 percent in 1980 had some college, com- 
pared to the 32 percent among slightly older women. Some 58 percent of 
white women ages 25 to 29 in the labor force in 1980 haci sctoe college, 
with 28 percent having attended four years or more. Thirty-five percent 
of the younger white women ages 20 to 24 had some college. 
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EDUCATION OP PER^NS 25 YEARS AND OVER - 19^0 



IN ALASKA 
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native persons 



less t^n 6 141% 



8 to 11 

y««r« 13% 




( 



wh i te persons 



l+col lege 3% 



1-3 col lege 11% 



1-3 college 2U% 




8-11 yeer 7% 
leee than 8 U 



»i+ col lege 25% 



HS greduete 32% 



^6 ^ 11 ^ 8 to 11 years of school* ^» ^ 

High School 

Graduate' • H*S. Graduate. * 
1 - 3 

- ...Collega 1 .to/3. years o£ college worjc^ - 

4+ College - 4 or more years of college work, 
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Source: C, Thomas ^ Associates * 
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Chart 4 



EDUCATION OF PERSONS 25 YEARS AND OVER - 1970 

IN ALASKA 



native persons and others 



-whites and .Blacks 



leea then HS 79% 




KS graduate m 



eone col lege 17, 



HS graduates m 




some col lege 17% 



than 16 25% 



U-^ college 17% 



HS . . - High SchooX^.. \ . 

.SOTae,_oal.leg[e„_^^ cqllege.^ „ 



groiap was primarily Native. Thej 1970 Census also contai: 
education data on ^iQ^tes and Blacks^ alttiough t;h^ group is 
irily White. ; " ' 



Sources C. Thomast Associates ' 
U.S. Census - 1970 Special Report 
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group was primarily Native. Thej 1970 Census also contained 
, education 
primarily 
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Ot Native^ wonen ages 35 to 39 in the labor force in 1980, some 
20 percent had seme college work, with 5 percent having four or more 
years. Ofeis proportion declined among Native wcnen over 40, with only 11 
percent having some college work. Uie niinber of years of schooling of 
Native women over 40 in the work force is significantly less than white 
women over 40; however, for Native and white women in their 20's^the 
disparity is narrowing rapidly. Only 18 percent of Native wonen in this 
age group have less 'than high school educations. 

Age Distrlbuhlftn nf Na tive Mom^n 

!ttie Native population of Alaska is young, and so is the white 
population, relative to national norms. ^ Of all Native women in the 
labor force age group (16 years and older), 35 percent were under 25 
years of age in 1980, as compared to 24 percent ' among white wonen. 
Forty-^ix percent of white wooen were in the prijue labor force age groap, 
25 to 40, as compared to 35 percent of Native women, in 1980. (The Native 
population, however, is aging rapidly and fewer young people will be 
entering the labor force age group.) During the 1970 's the nunber of ' 
Native men and women in the labor force age group increased by 50 
percent, creating a very young labor force as well as an intense need for 
jobs, particularly in rural Alaska. The young Native population is also * 
reflected in the nunber of children to be cared for, which on one hand 
m?kes enployment difficult for Native^ mothers, and on the other hand 
ro^kes the income from eroplcyment necessary. (See Wfe 5.) 



ttef ^"StSh! the youngest populations in the 0.S., ^tid only to 
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TABLE 5 

nTfiTOTBOTTOM nP TABflR POR(!R MP PQPClLA!riOM IN PLMXk 
RV > 16 MP CT/ER - 1980 

. • ^ 

Ag^DiBtribution of Labor Force ^Age Distribution of Population 

under 25 31% Uftir 25 35% 

25 - 40 . 43% ^ 25 - 40 35% 

\ , m 

Over 40 - 26% '\ Over .40 30% • 



^ MBrrBWOHEN 
Age Distribution of Labor Force Age Distribution of PopuladLon 

Under 25 ' ^ 25% Under 25. 24^ - 

25 - 40 48% 25 - 40 46% 

Over 4Q 27% Over 40 30% 

:: rr-i^ ^^ ■ "j-""- 1;;^ 

Source: C. K. aixxnas^^^ssociates 



Support Ratio^ 

Native adults of working age (18 to 65) made up 53 percent of the 
Native population in 1980, and children and the elderly represented the 
other 47 percent, ^e support ratio then equals 1.90— meaning that, on 
average, every person between 16 apd 65 had to support himself or herself* 
and provide 90 percent of the support for another. 

. U»e white population in Alaska had fewer children per adult i^i^l980^ 
67 percent were between 18 and 65 years of age, with the other 33 percent 
representing children and elderly. The support ratio for white persons 
was 1.50. Oherefore, on average, every adult betwe^ 18 and 65 had to 
support herself or himself and provide 50 percent of the support for 
another. 

. Native wonen who had children and lived with their husbands nunbered 
almost 6,000 in Alaska in 1980, and another 1,800 had children but were 
not living with h^sl^ands. 3 Of all Native women over age 15, 41 percent 
had children in 1980, and of these, slightly less than one-quarter were 
raising their children without husbands. A slightly larger proportion, 
44 percent, ^of white women over age 15, had children in 1980, with 12 
percent raising children without husbands, A larger proportion (56 
percent") of black women in the state had children €hat year, and 23 
percent of the b]|ck women who had children were raising children without 
husbands in the household, (See Table 6,) 

Therefore, twice the proportion of Native and black families with 
children are headed by women than those found among white families with 
children. Not only are Native women more apt to be raising their 

; children without assistance from husbands, but on average, th^sy have more 
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FAMILY siams 

or wm OTO IS m ALftm - \m 



With Husband and Childr^ ^ 5,965 31% 

With Children - Mo^Busband 1,802 10% 

Without Children . 11,222 59% 



Itotal 18,993 100% 



WHIOS HCMEN 

With Husband and Children V 38,629 39% 

With Children - No Husband 5,399 5% 

Without Children 55,602 56% 



Total i 99,630 100% 

BLACK WGHQ] ^ / 

With Husband and Children 1,672 43% 

With Children -* No Husband 512 13% 

Without Children 1,725 44% 



Total 3,909 100% 



Source: C* K. Ihqpas, Associates 
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childfen to support than their white counterparts. Ihis makes the 
economic role of Native woqen extremely important and doubly difficult. 

Marital RtiiHifl 

Thirty-two percent of Alaska Native women who were 20 years or older 
were single, separated,^ or divorced in 1980, compared to 25 percent of^ 
white women in the state. Appcoatiroately the same proportions of Native 
and white -women were separated or divorced— 12 percent—but a higher 
proportion of Native women were' single— 20 percent compared to 12 
percent., " , " ',„■-,.„ 

Labor force participation rates w6re higher nationally iniong single, 
divorced, and separated women in 1980 Jtim among married women, ifiis 
♦nnational pattern of l<^er participation rates among married women is not 
consistently true for women in Alaska. As the proportion of Native women 
who are married increased from 35 percent among those ages ^0 to 24 to 
72 percent among those ages 35 to 44, labor force participation rose from 
50 to 59 percent, and then started to follow the national pattern, 
decreasing from 59 to 52 percent as i^rriage rates continue to increase 
through the 30s age groupJi. Marriage also did not have thfe pr^icted 
effect on participation ifates among white wcroen in the state. vy3he- 
proportion of white women whp were married ros^rcm 58 percent in the 20 
to 24 age group to 82 percent in the 30 to 34 age group. Labor force 
participation rates, however, remained fairly constant, around 66 to 
70 percent. ^ 

- ■ N ; 
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chart 5 



MARITAL STATUS OF NATIVE AND miTE WOMEN 



.20 YEARS AND OVER IN ALASKA - 1980 



native women 



married 59% 




sinoU 20% 



riorrled 71% 



widowed 9% 




S m 12% 



S & D are separated and divorced women. 
Source: Thomsis^ Associattes 
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Oirban. Rural and Regional Cenfcers 

Most Native WoiDen lived in rural areas of the state in 1960 (Chart 
6) . Slightly over haXf of Native women (52 percent) lived in places with 
populations of less than a thousand persons in 1980, as compared to only 
16 percent of white women in the state. Another 19 percent of Native 
women lived in regional centers, with the remaining 29 percent in the 
four urban areas. Hie economic status of Native women— as measured by 

» 

employment patterns and family incomes-— was highest in the regional 
centers, lowest by a significant margin in rural Alaska, with status of 
women in urban Alaska falling in between* Waiter to Section 1 for income 
discussicm.) 



^ployment Patterns W . 

Native women living in regional centers in 1980 had the highest 
rates of employment and the lowest rates of* unemployment; conversely, 
women in rural areas had the lowest employment and highest unemployment. 
Porty^seven peTbent of Native women were employed in the^ regional centers 
in 1980, as compared with 42 percent in the four urban communities and 
only 32 percent io^the rural areas. ■ ' 

While there are more^jobe in urban Alaska, it was in urban areas 
that the highest proportion of Native women reported they had faced 
unemployment. IWenty-four percent of Native women in urban areas said 
they had experienced some periods of uneroplcyroent during the previous 
year; in the rural areas. Id i^rcent had had some unemployment; and in 
the r^onal centers, only 15 percent had experienced unemployment. > . . 

Women are migrating out of rural Alaska, and are doing so in greater 
proportions t\jan are men. Native women in 1980 outnumbered Native men in 

30 
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DISTRIBUTION OP \K)MEN 

IN URBAN, mVKU AND I^GXONAL CENTERS - 1980 

IN ALASKA 



native women 



white women 



o 
I 



regionoi cen 19% 




urbon 29% 



urban 73% 




I 16% 



regional cen 10% 



V 



Urban - Anchorage, Juneau, Fairbanks, Ketchikan. 
Regional - Regional centers over 1,000 population and not urban. 
Rural - Outside of urban and regional centers. 



iiource: C. K. Thomas, Associates 
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the urban cities by ^5 percent|» this phenomenon coincides with the fact 
that the great |Dajority of divorced and separated Native women lived in 
urban Alaska in 1980, probably Jtn^^use of the need to get jobe. (See 
•teble 7.) ' ' ^ 

Ful3-timft. fiPiiftiwiV. t»irt-tiinA MQrk^ . 

. Not only are jobs more difficult to obtain in rural Alaska, but the 
majority of the jobs aipe only seasonal or part-time. Of all jobs 'held by 
women in rural Alaska in 1980, approximately one-third were full-time 
while two-thirds were just seasonal and part-tirotf. (Chart 7). In 
contrast, in the regional centers, 42 percent of all wonen employed in 
1980 held full-time jobs, and in urban places the piroportion rose to 
53 percent. Therefore, the ojjportunities not only for finding jobs but 
for getting full-time work are much greater in regional centerfTand urban 
places. 

BnPlovment Growth in nrban and Rur al Reqiong 

The kinds of econcinies that exist, and therefore the type of jobs 
that have been created, in urban and rural Maska have a large impact on 
the emplGyment possibilities for Native women. 

In rural Alaska almost half of the jobs in 1980 were federal, state, 
or local government jobs? in the regional centers .and urban areas of 
Alaska government employment averaged 37 and 39 percent of all 
employment, 

'*Full-tiroe work is defined as working 40 weeks or more per ye^, and 35 
hours or more per week. Seasonal work is defined as working "1 to 39 
weeks per year and 35 hours or more per week. Rirt-time work is defined 
as working less than 35 hours per week. 

Go 
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1 TRBLE 7 . "^V 

LMflR FORCE Pf^Cmmcm RKPES CP WfllVE WQMEli 

m dRBAM- BDnar.- amp ttminiaM. CTMTEtS TW^ Alaska 



UFBAN ^ . 

BnplGyed . ' ^42% 

Unemplcyed ' 8% 

Not In the Labor Force 50% 



REOitONAL 



Bnployed 47%^ 

Urwmplcyed * / 6%* 

Not in the Labor F^rce 47% 

WJRftL < ^ * 

Bnpllpyed ' N 32% 

Ubenployed 6% 

Not In the Labor ftorce 62% 



Native women who had exp^ienoed some period 
o£ unemployment during the previous year 
averaged 24% in urban centers, 15% in> regional 
centers and 19% in rural areas. 



r' 



source: C» K. olxxnas. Associates 
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Chart 7 
ALASKAN 



. lOffiN IN FOli-TIME, SEASONAL 

AND YEAR AROUND PART-TIME WORK - 1980 



urban alaska 



rura 



-fulltine'SSX 



sed^onal 




port tine 23% 




9 



Urban - ^horage, June^au, Fairbanks, KetphiJcan. 

Ali places leSiT than 1,000 population. 



Rural - 

Source t C. Thomas^ Associates 
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^ A large proportion of govemnent jobs are technical and professional 
jobs requiring college certification^ and the proportion of Native women 
in rural Alaska with college degrees is very small t However, even given 
that lack of ' professional certification prevents Native women from 
getting some jobs, the number of Native wometperoployed by stajte and local 
govemreents in 1982 was absurdly low— seme 400 Native wcnien in all state 
and local gcvenwentp, according to the U.S. Bjual Bnployment Opportunity 
Gomnrssion* 

' This difficulty in getting government jobs is a major problem for 
Native women' since almost one-third of the job growth in the state^ 
the 1970 's occurred in ^emoent employment. In rural Alaska and in the 
regional centers, 43 percent of the job growth during that period was in 
governnent jobs. ' rttie problems of job creation, and the need for 
increliSid participation by Native women in state and local g^ernnent 



jobs will be taken up in Chapter III. 
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1970 - 1980 
In ^lon-Urban Alaska 



1970 



1980 



Change 



Private Wage and Salary 

Self-Qni^oyecl 

Qefvernoent 

Federal 

State 

Local 



14,853 
3,884 
9,393 



S *' • 

' 27,086 
4,371 
^ 18>00 
5j$81 
6,269 
6,550 



12,233 
487 
9,407 



DXSIRIBOTION OP JOB tSlAm BY SBCIOR ^ 
m HffiHi MiftSKft-^ 197Q TO IgfiO 



Private Wage and Salary 

Self-finpLoifed 

Government 



55% 
2% 
43% 




Source: C. K. ItKxnas, Afisociates 
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Section 1 

This chapter presents the results of a survey of 92 Native woneij we 
conducted in-depth field interviews, asking responclents about their 
economic s^tus in general and about problems they face in getting jobs. 
(See the survey guestioimaire in Appendix P. ) We supplemented ^ 
Interviews with observations and conversations in the study conmunities. 

The funding available for this study did not permit us to compile a 
random sample; instead, we used ,a stratified, non-random sample, 
designed to be as represen^tive as possible of Alaska Native women. 
Every major AlkSka Native group is represented by at l^st 10 ihtervi^s. 
In addition to ethnicity, oilr survey was designed to look at Native wcm«» 
in both rural and urban Alaska; at women of different ages; and at women 
who were employed and unemployed. 

Since 26 percent of Alaska Native women of weflQng age live in urban 
areas (i.e., Fairbanks, Anchorage, Juneau or Ketchikan), we drew approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the sample from urban areas (Anchorage and' Juneau). 
In tht^remaiJt^ rural sample (75 percent), *» selected regions on the 
basis of their^populations of working-age Native women. Since 20 percent 
of the Native wonen ,in the yukon^Cuskokwlm region are of working age, we 
included an approximately equal proportion in the sample, with half of 
the respondents from Bethel and half from Nunapichuk. We followed a 
similar procedure for the other regions, which incfbded Southeast 
(Klukwan) , the Interior (Fort Yukon) , and the North Slope (Point Hope) . 
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Although inclusion of the Aleutian region was not justified by population 
figures, nevertheless included a coniounity from this region (King 
Cove) to^ensure representation of the Aleutians. 

In each region we sellE^ed comquniti^s that the interviewers were 
familiar with. Ohe interviewers were professional women who are Native; 
because of their ethnic heritage we expected them to achieve greater 
rapport with the respondents. In selecting the survey coranunities, we 
capitalized on the fact that individual^ are store willing to speak openly 
about their exper|(ences and prtdleros with their friends and acquaintances 
than with persons unfamiliar to them. Since a proportion of the ques- 
tions concerned inter-ethnic issues, and given the sensitivity of asking 
individuals to express their personal difficulties arid experiences, we 
considered it important that the interviewers were familiar with the 
survey communities. In most cases, the designated interviewer had visited 
the community several times and had established personal relationships 
with the residents. King Cove was the only exception; this community was 
suggested as a survey community because there are two otMiminities repre- 
sented in Jts population: King Cove an^ Belkovsky. (Most residents of 
Belkovsky have moved to King Covel) Consequently, King Cove offered an 
opportunity to develop more diverse and representative data than could 

s 

have been ^chieved from visit4i;jg any one of the dther Aleutian 

>. ■ » . ~ ' 

camnunities. The selection of King* Cove also allowed us to study a 

fisheries comnninity. 

We conducted at least 10 interviews in each community? our goal waf 
to interview equal nmbers ^f employed and unemployed women. In the 
analler coamunities, our sanqpCLe of employed women approached a total 




sample, but in larger cowounities this was not the case. To prevent 
overrepresentation of particular popuilation characteristics or occupa- 
tions, we selected for the range of age groups ard, to the extent 
possible, of tx:cupational types shown by census data. Often we sought 
respondents with different income levels to obtain representatives of the 
income ranges in the sample oororounities, but scroetiroes this component was 
^sacrificed for the sake of interviewing key informants."^ 

We located individuals to be interviewed in each community by the 
network method; we asked individuals to provide thd names of other 
individuals for interviewing, who were then approached following the 
selective procedures discussed above. Intervjfewers applied their know- 
ledge and familiarity with the coinnunities so that personal or family 
networks were not over represented. 

We suggest that this sampling strategy provided the range ^ 
employment problems and opportunities experienced by zaas^a Native women, 
in keeping with the exploratory nature of th^ survey. Although the 
sample is not statistically random, we did obtain a diverse and geo- 
graphically dispersed sample. The following describes the sample: 

- Saropl'ing Locations: ^ Residence: 

Anchorage " 12 City 22 

Juneau 10 Town f 15 

Bethel 14 Village 55 

Nunapichuk , 12 

^rt Yukon . 9 Bnployroent: 

Point Hope 13 Bi^loyed 52 

. King Cove 12 Unemployed 40 
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Ethnic Heritage: Age: - 

Inupiat 15 ^ 16-20 8 

Vupik 28 \ 21-25 17 

Athapaskan 11 26-30 17 

Aleut 13 31-35' 16 

Tlingit - 25 36-40 12 

41-50V 15 
Over 50 - 7 

* • ~ ' ** • .. 
Education: 

Did Not Graduate From High School 22 

High School Graduate * 70 , 

1-3 Years of College v 36 

4 or More Years of College 12 

Household Income: ^ Occupation: 

$Q-5rOO0 9 Bxecutive/Hanager 10 

$5,d01>10,000 21 Sales 3 

$10,001-15,000 13 * Adnin. Support 26 

$15,001-20,000 a- Service ' - 12 

* $20,001-30,000 9 Craft (Sewing) 1 
Over $30,000 . 19 , 

Don't Know 13 



One of the limits of surv^ research is that the results are largely 
confined to the. questions included, in the survey instrum^^t* «^ Specific 
issues are not 'explored uhleiss one qt ^ series of questions are included 



focus "bn' the particular pjrobl^ are^. For. eyanple, while the 



t^ 

researchers may hypothesize that, English language difficulties— including 
both the ability to speak, ' re^d, and write English and the effects of 
Native at^cent and intonation-^y be an issue in Native , employment oppor- 
tunities,' specific questions rousi^ be devised to investigate such an 
issue. During the design of the questionnaire, we drew up a list of over 
30 ^tential probleqi areas. Given the tiro^, and resources available for 
this project, we coi|;Ld nOt design a questionnaire to specifically examine 
each of these areas. Instead, we used an alternative approach, phrasing 
questions in such a manner that i$«cif ic issues were hot iOentifiedi * we 



U8^. open-^ided questions of this sort to explore the pcobleros ana 
benef its of cn^Ioyment. Hie strength of this strategy is responses are 
not limited to specif 1$,. issues and problems^ bu^' information obtained 
through this acEfroach may underestimate actual ifree^uencies of prdSllSns 
encountered^^ CcKtsequentlyr we recommend that further research in this 
area be structured to investigate in greater depth, the potential probllms 
identified by thil study. 

* ' •- _ ^ 

We also suggest that any future research not be limited to a Wvey 
* . _ ' - •' '. ■> ' . 

approach. Certain problems lencl themselves most readily to other types 

of. investigation; for example, when focusing on the problems associated 

with finding worK» it would be valuable for investigators to • go out 

themselves and apply for various sorts of employment^ and thereby obtain 

first-band information regarding such barriers to emploiyisient. " If the 

problems are those o^ limited job opportunities in^conmuhitiesr it would 

be valuable to compile community employment profiles, which would include 

an analysis of available jobsr ^ examination of the level and stated need 

of required qualifications, « and a short history of the positions shewing 

rates of turnover, pay, and other information. Ihese methods would 

augment the data derived from interviews of employees and employers. 

Finally, we recomnend that future research on this topic inclijde the 

collection , of similar^ta for white women, so comparisons between Native 

and other women are. possible. . l^is information would be especially vital 

for white women in rural villages, because little or ho information is 

available on this population. Such data would haye enabled us to put" the 

Native women's survey results in better perspective and identify more 

» * 
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and difficulties "exi^erienced specifically tr/ Native 



wcnen. 
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1* Residence 



Survey Reeulte 



Anchorage 
Juneau 
Rlukwan . 

Other Soutneast. Ta»n 
King Cove - 
NunapichulT 
Bethel 

Port Yukoh- ^ 
Point Hope 



2. Place Raised 



Anchorage 
Juneau \^ 
Other 5outhcentral Town 
Klukwan 

Other southeast Village 
Other Southeast Town 
King Cove 

Other Aleut Village 
Bethel 

Nunapichuk . ^ 
Other Yupik Village - 
Fairbanks • 
Port Yukon 

Other "Athapeskan Village 
Point Hc^ 

Other Inupiat Village ^ 
Inupiat Toi«n 
Outside Alaska 



Urban 
Urban 





% of Santole 




(n a 92) 


12 


13.0 


9 


9.8 


10 


10.9 


1 


1.1 


12 


13.0 


9 


9.8 


12 


13.0 


14 


15.2 


13 


14X1 




*(n « 92) ^ 


3 


3.3 


11 ' 


12.0 


2 


2.6 


7 , 


7.6 


8 


8.7 


1 


1.1 


7 


7.6 


4 


4.3 


9 


9.8 


11 


12.0 


9^ 


9.8 


1 


1.1 


7 


7.6 - 


7 


7.6 


10 


10.9. I 


1 


1.1 


4 


4.3 


2 


2.2. 



coded a maxiimm of two comminities per^ respondent. If rei 




(Since an individual may have been raised in more than one location, we 

more than two locales, we selected the largest coramini^ for coding. We 
were particularly interested in determining whether Native women ^now 
residing in urban centers ^had been raised in villages, and if differ- 
ence .existed between Native wanen raised in villages but living in urban 
areas and those who had been reared in urban centers.) 
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3. Age Group^. 

16-20 
21-25 
26-30 
31t35 
36-40 
41-45 
46-50 
Over 50 

4. Ethnic Heritage 

Inupiat 

Yugik 

Athapaskan 

Aleut^ 

ningit 

J« First Language 

Inupiag *• 
Yupilc 
Athapaskan 
Aleut - 
Tlingit 

Athapaskan and English (2) 
English 

6. Language Most Easily Gonmunicated In 

Native , 
Qftglish 
Both 

7, Marital Status 



8. 



Single, No Children 
Single, with Children 
Marriu, No Children 
Married, with Childro) 
'Separated, With Children 
Divorced, With Children 
Widotied, With Children 

Number of Households With 
Children Present 

Aged 1-5 

Aged 6-17 

Aged 18 and Over 



Frequency 



8 

17 
17 
16 
12 
7 
8 
7 



15 
28 
11 
13 
25 



6 

21 
3 
2 
4 

3 
.52 



15 
61 
16 



11 
19 
3 
48 
2 
7 
2 



Frequency 



47 
50 
22 



% of Sanple 
(n « 92) 

8.7 
18.5 
18.5 
17.4 
13.0 

7.6 

8.7 

7.6 

(n « 92) 

16.3 
30.4 
12.0 
, 27.2 

(n - 91) 

6.5 

22.8 . 

3.3 

2.2 

.4.4 

3.3 
56.5 

(n » 92) 

16.3 
66.3 
17.4 

(n « 92) 

12.0 > 
20.7 

3.3 
52.2 

2.2 

7,6 

2.2 

% of Sample 
(n « 92) 

51.1 
54.3 
23.9 



/ - 
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9» Family status Freguency' fk of Sample 

/ (n " 92) 

Single Parent , 
Parent in 2-Parent Household 
Other Dependent (Family) 
Other NonHTependent (Family) 
Other 

10. Years of High School 

None ^ 
9-11 *^ ^ 

. 12 or GED. 

11. IVpe of School Attended 



Village School 
Boarding School 
Urban School 
Boarding Hone Program 



17 ' ' 

urn, # 


18.5 


54 


58.7 


4 


4.3 


11 


12.0 


0 


6.5 




' \n * SfZ) 


14 


15.2 ^ 


8 


8.7 


70 \ 


76.1 




"In - 87) 


62 


71.3 


28 


32.2 


20 


23.0 


4 


4.6 



) 



(More than one anst^er was possibler depending upon the experience of the 
individual.) / 



Years of College Education^ 




(n « 92) 


None^ 


44 


47.8 . 


1 Year or Less 


23 


25.0 


2 Years . 


8 


8i7 


3 Years . 


5 




4 Years ^ 


5 


5.4 


More than 4 Years 


7 


. 7.6 


Job Training (During Past 2 Years) 




(n « 92) 


^ None 


39 


42.4 


High School ^ *^ 




3.3 


^ College 


14 


15.2 


Vocational or ^Technical School 


7 


7,6 


Health or Teacher Aid Program 
Boards and Conmissions * 


8 


' ' 8.7 


. 7 


7.6 


On-the-Job Training 


25 


' 27.2 


Other 


' 4 


^ 4.3 



(Respondents may have given ioore than one answer to this question.) 
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14. Sources of Household Inoctoe 



J> None 

T Wage Onployment 

Self-Bnployioent 

Federal or State Assistance 

Craft Work 

Coanercial Pishing 

Babysitting ^ 

UnemployiDent Gonipensation 

Food Stamps 

Other 

15. Prijnary . Inoome Producer in Household 

Self 
Husband 
Father 
Mother 

Brother/Sister 

Son/Daughter 

^or More HH Members 

16. Household Earned^ Inconoe, 1982 

, 0 - $2,500 

$2,501 - 5,000 

$5,001 -:7,500 ' 
♦ $7,501 - 10,000 

$10,001 - 12,500 

$12,501 - 15,000 

$15,001 -^0,000 

$20,001 - 35^000 

ever $30,000f 
^ Don't Know 

17. Previous EtopK^ers 

Federal Government 
State Government 
Local Government 
Native Organization 
Private Business (Jton-Native) 
Other 





% Or Sanple 




(n » 92) 


2 


2.2 


68 


73.9 


10 


10.9 


12 


13.0 


4 


4.3 


19 


20.7 


/ 




o 
0 


Q« / 




A 0 








(n - 91) 


48 


52.7 


43 


47.3 


7 


, 7.7 


2 


; 2.2 


6 


6.6 


2 


2.2 


2 


2.2 




(n « 91) 


2 


2.2 


7 


7.7 


11 


12.1 


10 


11.0 


4 


4.4 


9 




8 


• 8.8 


9 


9.9 


19 X 


20.9 


12 


13,2 


9 


(n « 90) 


36 


40.0 


29 


32.2 


44 ^• 


48.9 


51 


56.7 


47 


52.2 


1 


1,1 



(Native organizations in this question include regional and village 
corporations, as well as tribal organizations and regional non-profit 
organizations such as regional health corporations.) 
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18. Occupational History 
Previous Occupations 



Frequency % of Responses 





(n « 92) 


21 


4.5 


20 


4.3 


11 


2,3 


49 


10.4 


195 


41.5 


13 


2.8 


4 


.9 


89 


18.9 


2 


.4 


1 


.2 


53 


11.3 


11 


2.3 


1 


.2 



Executive/Adninistrative/Hanagerial 
Professional 

Technical ana Related Support 
Sales 

Ministrative Support 
Private HH Service 
Protective Service 
Other Service 
Parniing/Pishing/fbrestry 
Skilled Trades 
Machine Operator 
Laborer 
Skin Sewing 

CRie occupational categories in question Mo. 18 are identical to those 

used in the 1980 O.S. census, although the way we coded . therti may vary^, 

Bxec/Adnin/Mgr includes program managers and coordinators, directors, and 

general managers. Professional includes teachers, attorneys, scientists, 

nurses, planners, and social workers, Ifechnicians and Related- Support 

• , ■ , % 

includes health technicians, biological technicians, and legal 

assistants. The Sales category includes mainly store clerks. 

Adninistrative Support positions are clerical workers^ teacher aides, and 

^fice machine operators. Pri^te H<Jusehold Services inclofle in-house 

babysitters. Protective Seijices inciilkde firefighters, police, and 

guards. Other Services are waitresses, hf|ilth aides, maids, and 

attendants. In this category, a significant niinber tended to be health 

aides or community health representatives. Waitress and maid jobs w^re 

primarily limited t<^ urban and southeast ocsrorounities. Machine Operators 

are mainly cannery workers, classified as fish processing 'machine 

operators.) 
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Length Stayed on Job Frequency % o£ Responses 

' , (n « 466) 



Less than 2 Years 285 61.2 

2-4 Years " 118 25.3 

5-7 Years 34 7.3 

8-10 Years . 18 3.9 ^ 

11-^5 Years J 9 1.9 

15-20 Years - .2 

(SuRiiner jobs, such as cannery work, were counted as 1 year,) 

Location of Job (n « 9g) 

City 107 22.7 

Town 145» 30.7 * 

Village 19,9 42.2 
Outside Alaska * ' ^ 

(Towns/Regional Centers are defined as non-urban areas with populations- 
of more than 1,000.) 

19. ' Bnployinent Problems in Ccmounity Frequency % of Sample 

(n « 90) 

Lack of Jobs * ^ v 31 / " 34 

Discrimination 29 ,32 
Racial 17, or 19% 
Sexual 11 r or 12% 

Personal Limitations . 21 23 ^ 

' Lack of Training/Experience/Skllls 20 22 

Lack of Education - 16 *■ •'^^ 

C^ld Care ^ • 16 ^ f 17 

Other 16 * ^ 17 

Transportation " ^5, or 5.5%* ^ 
Low Pay 5, or 5.5% 
Lack of Advancefoent 4, or 4% 
Other . 2, or 2% 

None 8 „ 



1 



(Many women who answered that the pnplcyment problem in their community 
was* lack of jobs did not specify any further problems. See ^^s^^s^ion 
below.) X 
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20. Suggestions for Unprovement 



Hore Job Training 

. Ck)-th«-Job Training 17, or 24% 

Assertiveness Trajining 10, or 14% 

Career Oounseling 6, or 9% 

Management Training 3, or 4% 

Job Intervie»i Ttaining 1, or 1% 
More Jobs ' 

Child Care and Family Support 

More Bducatiw^ 
Transportation 

21. Qnployinent Difficulties Experienced 
. by Pespondent 



Freguency 



37 



/ % of SainpOLe 
^ (n » 70) 

52 



17 
11 

5 



17, or 19% 
9, or 10% 



26 



31 
27 
24 
16 
4 

(n - 91) 

-A 



29 



26 
24 

.17 
11 
8 
22 



V 



29 
26 
19 
12 
9 
24 



Discrimination / 

Racial 

Seihial 
Personal 
None 

Child Care 

3 Lack of Training/Bxperience/Skills 

Transportatipn 
Other ' 

Lack of Dclucation 6, or 6.5% 

Lew Pay .5, or 5.4% 

Lack of lAdvancenent or 4.3% 

Lack of/Jobe or 4.3% 

Other / 3, or 3.2% 

(The interviewers noted that many respondents,, in answering question No. 
21, continued discussion of problgn^dentified in question No. 19. We 
interpreted this response as t^e manifestation of a cultural norm which 
discourages talking about other, individuals.^ Personal difficulties 
Native women identified were varied, including family prcbleps irt making 
adjustments to the working woman, health probleos, lack of self- 
confidence, inability to work fast or learn new tasks quickly, language 
problems, and^not being* accepted by the community.) 
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22. Resolution of Oifficultiefi Encountered 

Nothing/Quit/Sought Othe^ob, 
.Work Through ChannelB 
No Pcoblen»8 ^Encountered 
k)ught More Training or Bducatloir 
Made Personal Adjustnients 

23. Motivation for work 



Frequency 



28 
15 
11 
9 
7 



To Support Fanily 
Personal Values . 
. Be Active, Not sit AroundX 

Like Job 

Other 



24. Job Success Factors 



21, or 24% 
19, or 22% 
14, or 16% 



1 



Personal Attributes 

Organized, Reliable 

Getting Along with People 

Independent 
' Learning Ability 

Stubbornness 

Other 
Like the Job 
Socied Interaction 
Training/SkUls/Experience 
Other SupponXi 

(Family, Goninunity, Child Care) 



16, or 20% 
11, or 13% 
7, or 9% 
7, or 9% 
5, or 6% 
5, or 6% 



25. Factors of Job Interest • 

Personal Rewards 

Learning 

AccoroplishiDent 

Challenge 

Responsibility 
.. Particulars of the Job Itself 
Social Interaction 

Like People Wprk For/Hith 

Working with People 

Familiarity with Community 
Commitment to Native Commmity 
Something to Do < 



15, or 20% 
7, or ^% 
6, or 8% 
.4, or 5% 



15^ or 20% 
14, or 18% 
2, or 2% 



81 
54 



51 



28 
24 
14 
13 



32 



31 
31 



13 
8 



4 of Sample 
(n - 62) 

45 
24 

17 
15 
11 

(n « 87) 

93 

62 



(n - 81) 
63 



35 
30 
17 
16 



42 



40 
40 



17 
10 

\ 



1 
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26. Major Changes in Hone X^ife Due to Work 



None 

PecBonaX Actjustments 

(IjOss of time household 
duties ' and child care, and 
im^lKling positive and negative 
respiiles from family) 
Not working ^ ^ 

Ability ISO Mectt Household Expenses 
\ Other 



Frequency 

34 \ 
29 



27. Day Care 




ability 



Lace of Work 

V No 

Don't'Khow 

In the' ConiQunity 
Yes 
No 

txm*t Know 



28. Day Care Providers for Working Mothers 

Relatives 
Babysitters 

Children Old Enough to Leave Alone 
Day Care Centers 
Other 

A 

31. Willingness to Commute to Another 
Cofununity for Work 



Yes 
Daily 
Weekly- 
Bi-Monthly 
Monthly 

No 



16, or 18% 
24,. or 27% 
19, or 21% 
26, or 29% 



15 
8 
4 



4 

65 

5 



27 
52 
5 



. 32. Sources of Information About Job 
- Availability 



Friend 

Family Member 
N»i6pBper 

Notice Posted in Conmunity 
CGnnunity Member 
Radio or W 



44 



Pr^uency 



% of Sample 
(n - 85) 

. 40 
34 



55 
35 
34 
30 

29 * 
23 



If- 



18 
-9 
5 



(n « 74) 

5 ^ 
88 
7 ' 

(n - 85) 

32 
, 61 
6 





(n « 65) 


36 ^ 


55 


15 


23 


13 


20 


4 


6 




8 




(n « 90) 


46 


.51 



49 ^ 

(n « 90) 



61 

. 39 
38 
33 
32 
26 
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\ 



\ 
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Native Corporation 
ItaE^oynent Service. 
Mbn-*Prof ii' Native Organization 
Iteacher 

33. Job Search Strategies 

* 

^ Contact Einplc^er Directly 
Di^*t Lock (Was Offered Job) 
Check Newspaper/Listen to Radio 
Ask Friends 

Go to ERiployiDent Office 
Check Bulletin Boards 
Register at Job Service 
Ask Village Council, 
Other 

Don't Know . 

34. Union Nenbership 



yes 
No 

Willingness to Join Union^> ^ 

Yes 
No 

Don't Kno»^ 



35. 



Frequency % of iSample 



17 
13 
11 
8 



48 
14 
12 
10 
7 
6 
6 
4 
6 
1 



19 
73 



45 

18 
29 



V 



19 
14 
12 
9 

(n - 91) 

53 
15 
13 
11 

8 
.7 

7 

4 

7 

(n»^92) 

21 
79 

. (n « 92) 



■V 



49 

20 
31 



36. 



Willingness to Acquire Nor€ Bducation 
or Training 



(n = 90) 



yes 

No ;^ 

Don't Know 



37. 



GoplGyinent 
Presently Employed 

Yes 
No 



Present Occupaticn , 

Exec/Adnin/Mgr 
Sales 

Administrative Sipport 
Private Household Service 
Other Service 
Skin Sewing 



65 
18 
7 



52 
40 

Frequency 



10 
3 

26 
2 

10 



< 



72 
20 
8 

(n » 92) 



57 
43 



'J 



% of Sample 
(n « 52) 

19 

6 
50 

4 
19 

2 



48 



81 



BDsition Type 


Frequency 


% of Sample 
(n « 50) 


Full-Tiine ' ^ 
Part-Tiioe . ^' • 


35 
15 


70 
30 


(7-9 Months) 


36 
14 


72 
28 


Salary ^ 


• 


(n « 52) 


• 

$0 - 4,999 
$5,000 - 9,999 

•\ ^1 A AAA ^ M OAO 

-$15,000 - 19,999 
($20,000 - 24,999 
^^25,000 - 29,999 

$30,000 and Over 

No l^swer, ^ 


3 

^ 3 

o 

O . 

• 

2 
7 

18 


6 

6 
15 
4 

9 

1^ 
35 


Present Eki^loyer 




(n = 52) 


Federal ^ GGverninent 
State Goveriment 
Local dpovemroent 
^ Native Organization 
Private Biiisiness (Non-Native) 
Self V. ^ 


4 

3 
13 
21 
7 
4 


8 

16 
25 
40 
13 

8 



Interest in Employment (Answered by 
who see themselves as underemployed) 

Willingness ^ Work ^ 

Yes * 
No 



those currently not ismployed or 



) 



Motivation for Work 



j ^ Support Family 
Something to Do 
Personal (Mostly &ijcy Work) 

♦ 

Type of work Desired 

Exec/Adroin/Hgr 
Professional 

Technical and Related Support- 
Sales * 
.Aoki^istrative Support 
. Private Household Service 



39 
7 



.29 

10 
6 



Frequency 



3 
' 2 

2 

3 
ZA 

1 



(n - 46) 

85 
15 

(n » 36) 

62' 

21 

17 

% of Sample 
(n » -41) 

^ 7 
5 
5 
7 
59 
2 
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Fregoency % of Sample 



Other Service ' ' ; ' 
Machine OpecAtor > (Cannety) 
Laborer 

Skin Sewing ■ 



\ 



6 

3 
2 
2 



15 
7 
5 
5 



(Seme wonen gave more than one response -when aske^ i^jfp^ of work de^red.) 



Presently Looking for Work 



46) 



* Yes ^ - 


' 17 




37 ' 


No 








Reasons for Not Looking for Work 








Have Small Children 


11 




38 


'Lack of Jobs 


8 


28 


Other 


10 




34 


Work Preferences 




(n 


« 3.9)' 


Pull-Tiine ^ 


25 




64 


Part-nine 


' 14 




36 


*• 




' (n 

V 


« 33) 


Annual *->^ 


21 




64: 


Seasonal: 1-3 Months. 


6 ^ 




18 


?4-6 Months 


2 




6 


7t9 .Months 


4 


y 


12 


Expectations of Dif f iqulti^s from Going to W^tk- 


(n 


« 45) 


Yes 


18 




40 


NO " • . . . 


26 




58 


Don't Know ^ 


1 




2 



" Fr equenqf 
Expectations Associated with Going to Work 



Personal/Heine Liff Adjustments 
Child care . " ^. 

Other\ -'\ ' : 

Don't Rnow 



12 
11 
3 
1 



J, 



% of Sample 

(n««= 21); 

57 « 
52 
14. 
5 



(Some Women cited mor^ than one. expcictatxon in answer to this question,). 
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Section 3 



Factors PromotdnQ ^thc PartdcipaHon of 
Ifatlve Women in the Work Ftey-ci^ 

Econoinic MoiiiveB 

Nearly ^1 the women we interviewed (90 percent) stated that they 
work mainly to ichieve economic stability, which is ^tef ined as having 
enough money to pay bills antf other expenses, «ttid to acquire needed and 
desired goods for their households (see tSiart 8) ♦ ^^^||^^^ ^ 
work?" did not vary signif icanty between rural and urban residents, nor 
«Dong^ emplcyed, and unemployed women. Nor is this finding limited to 
households with Icwer incomes; 21 percent of our s*iple reported house- 
\hold incomes of $30,000 or more in 1982. These, results suggest that an 
i^erwhelroing proportion of Alaska Native wao«i see themselves as pro- 
vider# pf economic support for their households. f 

Other tfotives , 

^ A very large proportion (61 percent) of the women in our sample also 
cited additional reasons for their interest in working;^ Nearly two- 
thirds of these women, stated that working enhances som^ persoicial values 

V 

or attributes. A smaller proportion of our respondentg^pjgo said they» 
work out of a desire to be active and not sit around. nh^^ respondents 
most frequently said that they likedto work, or th^ liked the jobs they 
were dofng. Typical commits included: (n enjoy working. 1 feel I have' 
tcrkeep working— ifs^injae.- Or, -I aijqy my work, yespecially when an 
inteiipstirig .problem domes up. " itiis finding indicates thaH-$ large 
j^rcportion* of Alaska Native women have a positive evaluatiofj of work. 

^ • . 51 ' 



***** 

■ MOTIVATION TO WORK 

too -r. :^ — 




r Native wonen also said they enjoyed the challenge of work and the 
feeling of independence that work provided. Many also said they were 
coBinitted to helping Native people? this latter sentinieAt is an impor- 
tant cqnponent of women* s interest in work, as indicated in other results 



discussed belcw. 



♦ 



Job. SuccefiB . ' ^ 

Most > of the wjomen we surv^ed (63 percent) cited various personal 
^, ^' ■ ■ . " . i • . . \ 

attributes when asked what helps them be sucoesbf ul in their' jobs (see 

Chart 9), In order. of decreasing frequency, these attributes were*citedt 

Capobier organized and dependable 
. J5J)ij|.tty to get along with peopfle 

Ability to learn - - 

Deteriniilation to succeed . « 

In addition .to a i^pse of accomplishment and responsibility they get from 

thMr jobs, then. Native women idenHfied their ability to work effec- 

tively with people. Most women who discussed this attribute ^said 

* " ' ■, * 

^something like, *I get dlong with people.* ^ x 

One-third of the respondents said they were suco^sf ul because they 
liked their particular jobe, with many women noting that social inter- 
action was an important reason why they liked their jobs. Tft)irty perceijt 
of the women ihterviewed mentioned people in their answers; half, ^di^- 
cussed the people they worked for and with, and half specifically men- 
tioned helping people and their commitment to the Native community. We 
suggest thejt^ these respcMnijis are indicative of a cultural value which 
emphasizes sociability, helping- others, and\ conflict avoidance. Although 

■ ' I ■ 
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chart 9 



u. 
o 
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FACTORS OF JOB SUCCESS 




success FACTORS 



1. Personi&l attributes 

2. Like the Job .« 

3. Social interaction 

4. Training » experience and skills 

5. Other support 



r 



Courcei GhiiS:at Institute 
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these characteristics are clearly beneficial to many women in their jobs, 
they also may underlie seme of their difficulties in dealing with 'dis- 
crimination and inter-ethnii conflict. (See discussion of problens 
below.) ' , •» * 

The final two categories of response to the question of what helps 
Native women succeed in their jobs indicate what are necessary, but 
probably not sufficient, cbnditions for work force participationi 
Seventeen percent of the women stated that job training, skills, and work 
experience were factors in job success.> Sixteen percent identified 
different forms of support (family, good child care, and working in their 
conrounity) that helped them achieve job staBfHity. 

Attributea of WorK 

Another question -(what do you lik€^ about your job?) produced a 
similar pattern of responses (see Chai^lO) . Personal rewards, liking 
the particular job, and so9ial interaction were the major responses. 
Porty-four womenV or 57 percent of the res^i^idents, discussed different 
types of social interchange similar to those identified in the previous 
question. Providing benefits to the Native cotouriity was cited more 
frequently in this question than in the earlier questicps, A personal 
/liking for the job and personal rewards were eac^ discussed by 40 percent 
of the respondents. Nearly half of thejpersonal reward^ were cited as- 
the pleasure"-^ sa^lisfaction from learning on the job| other rewards^ 
were feelings of acoomplishinent, sense of responsibility and control over^ 
programs, and responding to challenging circumstances 1 ' 

Comparison between rural and urban respondents, and employed and 
unemployed, shews that there was no significant variation in answers to 

■ ' ■ ■ %■ 

53 ^ * 
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Chart 10 
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POSITIVE ATTRIBUTES OF WORK 
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WORK ATTRieUTE 



1^ : Personal rewards 
, 2, Like the job 



3. Social iTiteractlan 

4- Commitment to Native community 



i 



Source i Chllkat 



tl'tute 



th^s and the earlier qMestion. Native women from around the state indi- 
cated that what th^ valued most in their jobs, and what helped them to 
be successful workers, were personal qualities and regards, abilities and 
opportunities for social interaction, and lik^ their particular' jobs. 

It is interesting that personal and social qualities predominated in 
Native women's answ^ers, as contrasted with more institutiqpll features 
such as good pay, oj^rtunities for advancement, education, and 
responsibility. The lack of referenc^^o-gosa'^y, advancement, and 
other features may indicate that these opportunities are outside of the 
^perceptions and aspirations of these yonen because such opportunities are 
not available. Many of these women have encountered substantial diffi- 
culties in the work place (see the following section) , and their concen- 
tration on personal „ fcharacteristics and social interaction may be a 
response to such expediences, Also, cultural factors are evident in 
their answers, such as in. the value placed on sociability. In any pse, 
we suggest ,that these answers show an o|b^helningly positive evaluation 
of work, despite the difficulties Native wcroen have experienced. 



Willingness to Adjust ■ . ^ . 

. Answer? oor Respondents offered to several other questions shew that 

. ' - • » • ' ' " ; ■ . 
a ^significant proportion of Native vforoen want to work and are willing to 

make personal adjustmentt^^or the sake of .employment. at)is substantial 

interest in work is demonstrated in results of a series of questions we 

asked of all uneroplqyed and some undereinployed Native women, h Targe 

prop6rt^.on (85 percent) stated they would like to work if, jobs were 
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available* . TVenty-five of these, w €4 percent, would prefer full-time 

♦ 

work and 21; or 54 percent, would like annual finplcyroent. 

Oie-third (37 percent) of the wcmen interested in work were looking 
for work at the tiipe of our survey. By the conventional, narrow defini- 
tion of , unemployment, the remaining two-thirds are not. counted ..as 
-unemployed" because they are not considered to be in the work force if ^ 
they are not actually looking for work. When asked why they were not 
looking for work, 31 percent of these wcmen stated no jobs were avail- ' 
able, or that they would be called when work became available. If we use 
a broader definition bf uncmplcyment, including wcmen who are not looking 
for work' because there are no jobs in their communities, . the figures for 
unemployed Native wcmen would be increased by about 25 percent. This 
figure corresponds with a similar finding reported in an Alaska 
Department of Labor study of unemployment in the Lower Yukon-Kuskokwlmi 
region in 1981 . The other major reason Native women gave . for not 
seeking work was^hat they had small children (38 percent) . 

Forty percent of the interviewed women stated that major changes, had 
occurred in their heme lives since they started working. An equal pro- 
portion said that no roaj^i^ changes had resulted from the^r onployment. 
Among tho^e who had to make major adjustments, about 25* percent cited 
making special arrangement jS for care of their children', and about the ^ 
same number said-they had changed the distribution of household duties 
and responsibilities. Other kinds of changes working women experienced 
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Kwer Yukon-Kuskokwim Region Labor Market Analysis, Alaska Department 
of Labor; Jttly, 1981. 
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included an exility to neet esqpensesy adjustments in personal schedules, 
and other changes in personal and 'family relationships, 

Ckir ' sample included 71 women (77 percent)' who were parents (either 
single parents or parents in two-parent households) , With this pre- 
dominance q£^ women with children in our sample, it seemed- possible that 
most women would report child care problems and difficulties, but this 
was not the case. (See the discussion of prcl:>lems ii the following 
section.) Eighty - percent of our sample reported either no major home 
life changes, or indicated they were" able to make adjustments success- 
fully during periods pf eoployment. Given the preponderance of Native 
women with children in our sample, their demonstrated ability tp make 
adjustments to work is a significant finding of the purvey, 

A comparison of the replies of those living in urban and rural areas 
shews no significant differences in frequencies of work adjustments made. 
However, there are interesting differences lunong Native women raised in 
different kii^s of communities, ^ng the women we interviewed) those 
'rai^ed in villjig^^ reported they had^to adjust to workJore frequently 
than did yeroen raised in regional town^ and urban' areas. Whereas over 
half of the .urban^raised women reported no major changes in their home 
lives afte^they went to work, only one-third of rural-raised women 
anwered in this way. Utie proportion o£ rural-raised wigmen who r^rted 
making major changes in their home lives (45^perc^t) war nearly double 
that of urban-raised women (27 percent) , ^ \ 

TfiiB finding indicates that more women with rural backgrounds are 
changing f ^ traditional house^ld roles to economic roles and inte- 
grating employment with their household re&p6nsibilities. Often they 
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receive the support of other fapiily nenbectr who assume more of the 
household, duties. Sane respondents indicated that making home 
adjus^nts entaU-ed more than just allowing for their absences from 
housework. For example, one indivi($^i^ discussed learning how to manage 
household expenses: "After I got off food stamps, welfare, ^nd charity, 
I 'had to learn to manage a household, i.e., make monthly payments, the 
rules and restrictions. My lights were cut off j I lost my trailer. 
Being a single parent you had to learn how to get transportation, like 
the bus. And that people don^t give you rides all the time." 
Individuals^ raised in urban areas would have greater familiarity With 
billin^j^ocedures, budgeting, and other fetors, and thus have fewer 
cultural adjustments of this sort to contend wjth. 

A smaller nunnber of rural respond^ntiSm.8cus8^ adjustments required 
by having to move out of their villages "to obtain work, which is another 
type of adjustment that urban-raised, women are less often required to 
make. One respondent stated, "I had to leave my family in the village. 
They are old and 1 was reluctant ±o leave." Ihis individual Was 
referring to moving away from her parents and being less able to look 
after them; /her move brought about a cultural break, in addition to the 
economic adjustment. 

A different indication of the willingness of Native women to adapt 
to the requiranents of • work is that many of those we surveyed were 
willing to commute to work. Half of the w<^en interviewed answered 
affirmatively when asked if they were willing to tonmute to another 
coinwSnity .^for work. Rural women were more willing to ccraroute for work 
than were urban womeh^ which agrees with the findings (di6cusse<i above) 
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that ryral wcnten were inore,.likely to pake adjustments in order to work. 
Rural w<XQen would prefer to oownute weekly, whereas iurban wcnen prefer to 
,0QiMnute loonthly. 

Oie further indicated: of Native women's interest in work is that 

» 

when asked what they thought would solve their enployment problens, 
Native wcmen roost frequently cited job training.;. Ovet half of' the 
respondents (52 percent) to this question cit6d various types 6f 
related training (as contrasted with general' education) that they 
believed would be helpful--ijicluding on-the-job training, asse^jtiveness 
training, career counseling, nanageroent training, and- training for suc- 
cess in job interviewing. • m part, this interest in' job training is a 
measure of the respondents* past experience with suoh f>rograros. For 
example, one respondent oomroented, "Onrthe-job training gaye me a start 
When I first ^ started working." In rural ar^s, j(£ training is 
associated with jobs located in\he village, which women value more than 
jobs l^ocated ' elsewhere. ,^ Th^s interest in job training tended to be 
stronger among urban residents and among employed wcroen, whicfe^ suggests 
thalr-itetiye women most familiar with the work plaqe see training as the 
most^mrect mechanism for advancing in jobs, 

Otie findings discussed in this section indicate that Alaska Native 
wonen overwhelmingly want more jobs. Ihis desire is not confined to one 
ethnic group, nor geographical r^ion of the state. A recent study of 
employment patterns on the North Slope^ produ^ similar findings and 
suggested that the Native woman's role? in that region has changed f ran 

^Different Paths of Inupiat Men and Women in the Wage Economy, Alaska 
Review of Social and Economic Conditicwis, University of Alaska, Institute 
o£ Social and Economic Research j May, 1981. 
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one -of subeistence laborer to provider of cash inoone for household and 
subsistence, expenses. Although their primary motive for working is 
economic r the evidenpe also- indicates that a siilastantial proportion of ^ 

^ >. 

Native women seek other kinds of rewards and returns frcm their^ jobs; 
many women are 'interested in work for its own. sake r in ^dd ition^p the 
economic return; Als<f, Native women have demonstrated they are able to 
make persoyjal and fJimily adjustmtots to' work,^ and ^ stated' that 

they are willing to make further adaptations get jobs. These 
^attitudesV^ Native, ^m&n show that widespread: economic change is 
occurring, and that Native >omen are looking toward more substantial roles 

-■»••■/ ■ - • ■ 

in the monetary economy* 
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Section 4 

Factors Limiting the Bartjcipatim of 
Native Women in the Work FWrro 

Avaiiftbility Of Jobs 

» * V ' *^ 

Alaska Native women cite "no jobe" as the ' for€ro«|^ eroployment 

problem that Native women face (see Chart 11) . Our survey results show 

that unemployed and employed women alike perceive the lack of jobs as'the. 

roost critical problem. One woman emphatically stated her case, * when 

pressed by the interviewer to identify other prcblaiis: "what else can I 

say? You can't have employment problems when there are no jobs 1" The 

lack of ^jobe is largely a rural problen. While 28 village wcmen 

identified "no"* jobsi" as their most significant employment problon, only 3 

'Mrban respondents cited a la% of jobe. 

some Native women reported they had migrated from their villages to 

urban centers to find jobe. On the other hand, some women who tod been 

employed in urbajk centers also stated that they haa elected to return to 

"^ei?. villages, .in spite of the .fact that there were few jobs. Native 

women in general did not view the lacic of jobs as a reason to move f roo 

t^r villages, but over 50 percent of the rural women surveyed said -they 

would commute to work in other oownunities, while still continuing to 

■ " , . . y > • 

live in their own villages. ^ Overall, Native women in the villages 
^ eafpressed a strong qdmmitmenfc to remaining in 6ieir villages. 

Increasing educational levels , do, however, -appear to affect 
migration patterns luoong Native wcmen. !rtie survey results indicate that 
a significant nunber of urban Native women with one to four or more years 
Of college were raised in villages. Mormal discussions with the 
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respondents indicated that Native j^en left the villages because 



they were overeducated or overtraiJi^jiJEQiMdie positions that were a^l- . 
able' to then. €ne respondent said that 'she Imew of seven N^^tive wcinen 
who had looved to urban^ centers because there were no jobs available in 
their heme cqiarounities in the fields in which they were trained, !rtiirf 
finding, however, should not suggest that Native wcoi^ with higher educa- 
tions necessarily move to urban centers. Nearly 50 percent of the Native 
women we surveyiBd in rtaral coonunities had' some college training. 
H9wever, ^ oor sample was not r^resentative in this regard as only 14 
percent of Native adultls over age 25 had had at Ifeast 1 year of college 
work in 1980. One wom^n noted that many of the Native wcroen she knew had 
gorle to college or tied receiyed training, but that they wanted to rcAiaitf 
in their villages even if no jobs were avMlable. 

Although we did not make a formal analysis of the jobs available in . 
rural connunities we surveyed, it was obvious that there were very fe^ 
jobs. We were\jM:>le to identify the nuober and types of jobs Nati^^e women 
held in the villages. Generally, jbbs held by Native women in the vil- 
lages tended to be limited to health and teacher aides, store clerks r and 
office clei^. In addition,, neai^y one-half of the jobs held by Native 
women wi^re part-tin^ positions. Competition for available positions is, 
stiff. One woman described this situation: "No available jobsr ^one or 
two jobs (open), whole buix:h apply for it I" 

Our data also suggests that the designation "no jobs" also^,' . impli^ 
**no jobs availabl^to Native wtmen." ^As^we will describe in subsequent 
par^igraphs, racial and sexual discrimination exclude Native wcnen from 
employment 'opiportuhities in both rural ami urban ooonMnities, It was 
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also significant to us that Native women in rural communities di^ not 
discuss the possibility of getting professional' positions in the local • 
schools. Certified teachers and principal plQ«itions constitute stable, 
perm^ent jcbe in, nearly every rural community, but these positionr 2^re 

i 

generally hel<jl by non-Native, temporary residents. 

The lack of jcjbe in villages was of ten attributed to the absence ^or^ 
curtailment of construction jofc|^^Na^ive women viewed construction 
projects as a general source of Jbployroent for the community, b^t said 
that most often they were excl^s0^ from construction jobs. In addition, 
Native women reported that governmental budget cuts had reduced jd) 
opportunities; one of the bigg€liit cuts has bfeen in the federal CeHA 
program, which was nominally a training program but which actually 
^fovidfed a nimber of jobs in Villages. • ^ . 

Oily one respondent said making^ cf|f ts or sewing skins was her 
occupation. Ohis is not to suggest^ however, that the wcm«i we i^urveyed 
did not do craft work. The? interviewers saw evidence that a large nuRtoer 
of wduert in the villages do produce Native clothing or crafts for them- 
selves or their families. More than likely, craft production is a. source 
of limited income for many Native families, but Native women likely see 
craft production as a cultural activity rather than as an economic 
enterprise, " . f 

DlBcrimination 

Alaska Native women identified discrimination as their second most 
serious employment problem. Discrimination was cited by 31 percent of 
the sample population as 'l&ihibi ting employment or career * advancement 
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opportunities. Native wcnien also aistinguished between racial and sexual 
discrimination; 19 ' percent of the respondents cited, racial 
discrimination, and 12 percent cited aexual discrimination. 



Orban Native wcro^ were more likely than their r^al counterparts to 
report racial discrimination as a deterrent to- employmfent, Bnployed'and 
unemployed women were equally likely to r^rt that they had expei^enced 
r^ciai discrimination. Urban Native ' women reported that racial dis- 
crimination pervades the entire job market. One woman described the 
problem as "systematic discrimination, built-in discriminatlon.practices" 
whi^h often stem from unwritten, policies. Native woroeri' reported that 
they were less likely than non^Native women to be hired for jobs, and 
that they were less likely to receive pay raises or pranotions. They 
also >^maintjpiined that it appeared as if' Ttetive women had to be more 
qualified than other applicants to be considered for hire. Native women 
also ii^i;^ted that / employment agencies* discriminate against them— 
"Agericies give me the runaround because of ny Ijeing Native." However, 
the xespondents did speak positively about tribal, organizations, such as 
the Cook Inlet fiative Association, which, a<ininister employment service 
programs, - • 

Urban Native women did not identify language as an emplcyroent 
barrier, but ^they did say that employers discriminate against them 
because of cultural characteristics. Quiet t^tive wonen are labelled 
passive. One resj^ndent noted .that it was necessary to be assertiye to 
cqsppete or to sell yourself to^an employer, but "Not Plough Native women 
i^igure it*s a virtue." I Another individual lamented, "A lot of our people 
do not stand up for themselves." 

» 



One of the most significant findings of this study is that Native 
women are now publically discussing "sexual discriroiruition''. against them 
by llfitisffi men* Native women we surveyed ^expressed a desire to obtain 
jobs that they fonnerly accepted as inen's work? yall traditional cultures . 
in Alaska foHoerly- accepted ^^t Native men and wom)»n. had different 
economic roles. While Native women may have quietly disagreed with this 
^sexual differential in jobs, ethnographic records indicate that it w^s 
no| publically discussed. 

V A nearly lequal number of urban and rural Native women we surveyed 
saw sexual discrimination as a deterrent to equal employment 
opportunities. . While Native women in general have previously acknow- 
ledged the existence of sexual discrimination, they formerly spoke about 
non-Native^ men practicing such discriroimition. Native women we survei|ejp 
now acknowledge that Native qjpn and Native village corporations practice 
sexual disariroination. Earlier studies by ISER (1981)^ and Worl (1978)*^ 
rejported 'the exlst«jce of sexual differential in employment roles? 
however, none of pise studies reported that Native wonen saw th 
differentiation as an employment problem. 

I^tive women we surveyed said that sexual discrimination by /^tiye 
men existed throughout the job' market. Native women with college degrees 
reported that despite their education they were expected to occupy posi- 
tions below Nati\(e men, or clerical positions. Native women also 

^ ■ . V ■ 'I 

^Institujbe of Social and Economic Research. 1981.* Different Fath^ of 
Inupiat t^n and women ,in the Wage Economy. Anchorage, Alaska. 

*Worl, R. & R., Wbcl Associates* 1978 ♦ Beaufort Sea Sociocultural 
systems, Alaska OCS Socioeconomic' Studies Program. Technical Report 9. 
U.S. Department of Interior, Bureaii-(^ Management, Anchorage, 

Alaska. 



expree^jed consternation about being excluded ftm iaboirer positions, 
which^ ordinarily are restricted to Native men. One wcn>an elaborated, 
•tillage corporation discriminating, on a wcm^ laborer, they get them for 
simple tasks. I've talked to a lot of wdnen about it. They're upset 
that they are discriminating." Native wcnien reported that they needed 
these laborer jobs. One wcman pointed out, "They (employers) view men 
with families as needing jobs more than single female parents." (Eighteen 
percent of ttie women we surveyed were single parents.) 

fthe Native women said th^ were familiar with possible solutions to 
racial discrimination; they spoke of inter-cultural and inter-personal 
sensitivity training or workshops for employers or other staff, members. 
However, the women we surveyed were generally at a loss to suggest 
remedies to sexual Jiscrimination by Native males. One woman had only 
learned during the past few months that ^sexual discrimination is illegal. 

P»rfir>r»l Limitations 

A substantial nun^r of Alaska Native women in our study {2i 
percent) identified a series of personal factors which limited their 

r 

' abilities to successfully get and hold jobs. Together these personal 
factors constitute the third roost serious employment problem facing 
# Native wom^T Oat data is at best teftbous, and we cannot state conclu- 
sively tSiat traditional cultural values and norms, and the , subsequent 
cultural encounter between Native and western individuals aiid systems, 
contribute to employment difficulties expei^ienoed by some Native women. 
However, two of the problems identified- by Native women may in fact be 
related to traditional norms. ^ 



/ The most significant personal problem Native women identified was a 
lack of self-confidence, which they* often equate with lack of 
assegtivenessi Our respondents belike non-Native einplpyers value asser- 
tivenessr and they see their own lack of assertiveness as a basis for 
racial discrimination. As discusiSed iti previous sections, Native women 
we surveyed said assertiveness traihfhg would hel^ than succeed at their 
jobs. . Native women's lack of assertiveness roay^t be lack of confi- 
dence, but rather a reflection 6t traditional norms which value and pro- 
mote social integration and conflict avoidance. One woman commented on 
the different, norms in terms of "becoming familiar with other people's 
ways" and stated, "There are conflicting ways; each (cultural group) does 
things—being verbally aggressive to show intelligence vs. understanding 
hew other groups display knowledge. Trying to meet-.^this expected 
behavior is difficult for a YUpik person." / * 

Consistent with this value orientation are findings reported in 
earlier sections, in which Native wom^ stressed sociability or the 
coirroitment to ,>the group as positive aspects of eropl'cyment. Itie 
prevalence of these trjsditional vafue^ became especially clear when we 
asked Native women, "what did you do about the problem (encountering 
racial discrimination)?" Many of the women we surveyed . (44 percent), 

4 

I 

replied their solution when faced with such discrimination had been to do 
nothing, quit or seek other employment. 

Assertiveness, or direct confrontation, were not Vcdues prized in 
roost traditional Native cultures, since these kinds of behavior could 
threaten, social cohfefeiveness. Oir analysis of the survey data indicates 
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that the encxHinter between differing culturail values may *be a' source .of 

personal problems for Native wooen moving into the job markets. 

"1 -* i 
^Native women we interviewed also talked about the emotional and 

physical stress stennDing' front ^the demands of wage labor and household 

work. Native women, like their noh-Native oopnterparts who |kave entered 

the job market, .are still expected to fulfill .their traditional roles, ^ 

fO^ey are expected, to do thc^ housework, cook, and care for the children as 

well as do their jobs outside the home* One respondent noted she had a 

t 

24-hour job, >orking at of f ice, then going home to do family work." 
Native women, like many non-Native women, are challenging traditional 
norms that place the sole responsibility for caring for the home and 
family on women. The change a^^soci^ated with women taking wage employment 
and attempting to altervtheir tr^tional household responsibilities is a 
^ source of inter-cultural arsa-ifiter-personal conflict. 

Other problems cited -to a lesser degree by the ^Native women in pur 
study were alcoholism and physical disabilities; while these are 
generally recognized as major problems, our findings did not stress these 
problems. -4 
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Training 

The lack of training programs to imp?ove-job skills was reported by 
22 percent of our respondents as an employment prjbblem. , Both rural and 
urban and employed and unemployed women simply sUted that they need more ^ 
on-the-job training. Some suggested they, wduld probably like their jobs 
better if th^ had moll^ training, and they saw training as a mechanism to 
improve . or acquire skills for their current jdns. Urban Native women 
were more^ likely than« rural women to cite lack of career advancement 
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0{fx>rtunitie8 as a problem^ and to suggest that management training might 
help them advance. 

As might be anticipated, rur/d Native women stressed the need for 
training in the villages. One rural wanan emphasized, "When it comes to 
trainingr'no one wants to leave village." Other^amen noted the problems 
they had with their husbands an^ with obtaining ^Ld care when th^r had 
to leave their villages for training. 

Bciucatibn ... 

Lack of education was cited by 17 percent of 'the survey population 
as leading to employment problem^. The problem they discussed was not so 
much the need to attain higher education as to obtain basic education, 
ihe gravity of this problem is exemplified by the following statements:* 
"Lack of writing/reading skills. If job doesn't require 
reading and writing, I apply* for it. If I had more 
education I could get a better 30b." t 

."Reading problemfe. §py if I went to school l»d have been 

much better off, more able to do work available." A ♦ 

«» 

"My education background. One tiroes I applied to, be a 
^ ^ teacher and th^ wanted someone with colleg^background." 

Qf our samplei population of Native women, 24 percerit did not- complete 
high school and 47 percent never attended college. Only 13 percent hfid 
attended four or more years of college, but of these not all had received 
college degrees. Of rural women we interviewed, 74 percent— in contrast 
to 26 perceft^ of urban Native women— had never attended college. ^ 
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!lhe job^ held by wonen We interviewed ace indicative the levels 
of education they have, faong employed rural and urban respondents, 50 
percent held adnlnif trative support positions (Chart 12) • CW-V 19 per- 
cent held executive administrative jobs. Rural Native women hold even 
fewer executive jobs than their urban oounterpartsr 51.5 percent o£ the 
jobs held by rural Native women we interviewed were actainistrative sup- 
port jobs and only 9.1 percent were executive administrative jobs. Aoong 
urban Native women we- surveyedf 35 percent held adninlstrative support 
jobs and 37 percent executive administrative jobs. That urban Native 
women hold more ex^utive positions may be due in part to different 
economic conditions in urban areas, but it is likely that the kinds o^ 
jobs women hold are more a reflection of their levels of education. 

* while our data is limited, we found that of the rural Native women 
we interviewed who were certified teachers, roost were graduates of the 
former Teacher Corps program. • nhe success of this program is 
particularly noteworthy, in view of the limited number of Native teachers 
and the §reat desire of Native communities to have Native teachers, it 
is also significant because teachers' jobs exist in most rural, 
cooinunities, * , * ' 

Seventy-one percent of the women we interviewed said the^ wanted 
more education or training. However, when asked the type of work th^ 
wanted, most respondents, or 58.5 percent, named administrative support 
jobs. Only 4.9 percent named prof essional careers,. and 7 percent wanted 
executive acbinistrative positions (Chart 13) . ^ese responses, and 
other survey fillings, suggest that most Native women want enough educa- 
tion to enable them to get clerical, accounting, or secretarial jobs., 
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Chart 12 
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Chart 13 
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Obtaining ' child t^re was reftort^.as an employment barrier by 17 
percent' of Madka Native won^ We surveyed. Most (85 percent) of the 

women we interviewed have children. Our data shows that 55 percent 6f 

. ■ . ^ 

our respondents asked**, relatives to' care for their children, and * 23 

percent had babysitter^. Only four of the respondents actually* put their 

children' in institutional day care centers. Ihus, while some Native 

women said that obtjeiining child care was a problem, it is also .apparent 

^ > 

that they have generally been able to resolve this problem « found 
that urban Native women were just as likely as rural women to leave their 
children with relatives,, or even to stagger their work, hours with those 
of their husbands to provide care for theit children. 
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Our analysis of the eoononic status of Native women in Alaska in the 
1980 '^-developed front U«S. oensur information and |2 interv^b^s we con- 
ducted in eight Alaskan qoonunities— presents ^ clear profile of tha 
problems Native wcnien face as they attempt to enter the cash economy* 
^Native women made gre^t strides during the 1970 *s, as educational levels , 
employment rates, anA ^labor force participation rates all^showed signif i- 
cai^t gains. At the same time, the current ecomniic status of llative 
women still remains substantially below that of both white women in 
Alaska >and women elsewhere in the United States* Much more needs to be 
done to help Native woioen improve their eooncmic status. 

^ Before presenting our reooainendations for action,, however, we review 
Alaskans major political, economic, and demographic trends, since these 
factors will either constrain or enhance any i^ttempts to help Native 
women. Political forces in Alaska in 1983 might ^ described as confusing 
to the outside observer. The coalition of big city and bush legislators 
that organized the Alaska Legislature during its past several sessions is 

showing the strains of enforcing voting discipline on its members, Itie 

> > 
leadership of both the house and senate is increasingly divided over both 

procedural and substantive issues. Oliere, are over 25 freshmen 

legislators. Hbe governor is beginning his first term, and neither he 

nor the Majority o£ his cabinet has previously held elective office. This 

is a situation in which the institutional memory o£ goverrHiient is short. 

Initiatives for which legislative and executiveVipport were carefully 

built in past years may no longer have currency; issues settled by past 

sessions of the legislature may re-anerge with new life. Bow long the 
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current situation in state g9vernmentj*will continu^ is anyone's gues*§. 
It se^ns probable, however, that the larg^econcmic and population growth 
experienced t^y Alaska durihg the pa^t five years is altering the 
^tti^^es^ towards issues around which past political/ ooiwensus *was 
formed. If this is so, the political "confusion" new being experienced 
could well last for several years intp the future. .^>.< 

Alaska's modern economy is based on oii development. State ^hdiog 
Of its' huge oil revenues in recent tiroes has become a very ijropor^rtt 
force in Alaska's eoor(6R^r and, because of this dependence on oil 
revenues r Alaska's economy JLs more sensitive to fluctuations in world oil 
prices than any state in the union. Predicting world oil prices 
consequently has become a minor growth industry in Alaska.. ' 

Only uncertainty is certain. ^ Oil prices appear to have little 
chance of ever again reaching their 1981 peak of over $35^ a barrel, or of 
falling to their post World War II trough of under $10 a barxel. In the 
longer run, Prudhoe Bay oil ^eduction will Recline by the turn of the* 
century, and this declining production will also reduce state revenues. 
Scott GoD^ith, an eottwrnist at the University of Alaska's Institute of 
Social and Economic JWearch, has estimated that the state of Alaska can 




sustain an eT^gmitute level of approximately ^.8 billion annually — 
about one-third "^the peak spending lev€^ of 198r.\ Although coal and hard 
rock mining may increase in Alaska in the f t;iture, and nilrkets for 
Alaska's fish and timber will likely improve as the current world depres- 
sion comes to an end, there is almost no chance that these sources of 
growth can generate revenues to the State of Alaska equalling even a 
fraction of curr«it amounts of Prudhoe Bay revenues. 
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Current- ^ends' indicate that Alaeka's population wili Wntinue to 
grow and yill^ieooiiie increasingly, concentrated in the southpentral region 
of the state, 'Thft viability of Alaska's villages is a matter of SGoe 
controversy and much disagreeoent. However, only the a&llest villages— 
those with j^opulations of less than 100 in 1970— eacperienqed (on average) 
both relative and absolute population declines between 1970 and 1980? 
their long-term viability is doubtful, During'the 1970»s there also was 
a clear Jtrend of Alairtca Nativ^ migration into the state's urban areas, 
«ie percentage of Alaska's Native population living in Anchorage, 
Fairbanks, Juneau, and Ketchikan increased from-^bout 20 percent in 1970 
' to about 30 percent in 1980. In general, the future of Alaska's villages 
is uncertain, and will probably depend more on the pace of rural ewnoroic 
developnent' than on any other single factor. 

Given these broad trends, what are the policy inplications for 
improving the status of Native wonen in Alaska? One implication is that 
the coordination of political uncertainty and declining oil revenues will 
make major new initiatives difficult, particularly if the/ involve signi- 
ficant expenditures. . Uie Wcroen's OomDission dKXild consequently^ plate 
high priority on- improving the operation and enforcement of existing 
prograns, * particularly in the area of Native women 's employment. In 
most states in the United States, goverriDent has sought to achieve moral 
leaderLhip in the employment of women and other minorities. Ne'do not 
question the intent of Alaska's state and local govemnents, but it is 
nonethdess true that fewer than 400 Native women are currently employe^ 
by state and local goyemnents in Alaska— about 3 percent of govern- 
ment's total work force. Given the large noober of state and local jobs 
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that exist throughout Alaska^ - it appears that real progress in improving 
the economic ^i^tt)j» p£)^tive wonen could be achieved without the need 



\Gt new legislation <^ large new expenditures — i£ these governnents hired 
more Native women. 

A second implicatim ccmes from the patterns o£t econdnic and 
demographic trends.' A major problem for Native women is the lack of jobs 
in rural areas , and this will continue to be a major problen so long as 
the. current trend of increased concentraticm of state economic activity 
in tfie southcentral region continues. Even if iferd rock minerals and 
other liatural resources^are developed r there is a high#pi^obabilit^ that 
these developnents will involve enclave types of emplcyment. Hie secon- 
dary and support industries generated by these developnents will gain 
comparative cost advantages by locating in Anchorage or FairbanlclBrr and 

> 

that » is inhere they (and the accoitpsnying jobs) will roost likely go. 

If market forces are allowed to operate uncpnstrained by state 
policy^ few jobs will be created in villages. The alternative is a state 
policy aimed at promoting rural economic developnent, and there are 
strong' indications that the new state adroinistrati^ is inclined tward 
such a policy. Attempts at promoting rural development would undoubtedly 
be . made through State Department of. Commerce and Economic 
Devel(^ent. The Women* s Commission consequently should begin building 

i 

, » - # 

links with that department r to insure that Native women have access to 
any new jobs created in rural Alaska. 

> A final policy implication of our earlier discussion comes froo the 
apparent treoiJ' of more Natfi^eoiromen than men - to migrate from the 
villages. Hie 1980 census reports show about 45 percent more Native 
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wGRierl^than men living in Alaska's urban places. Furthermorer the census 
r^rts that many of these women are divorced or separated ^ and we can 
presume many have the responsibility of caring for families. Ittese wanen 
often come into* the ci^ with little, if anyr knd(rXedge of how to obtain 
social services in urban areas. * help 'Native women make the transition 
into urban labor markets, the Women's Gommissiort should consider working 
with the Alaska Department of Health and Social Services to establish a 
village ~ outreach program that would provide information to Native women 
on how to obtain employment, training, and support services lDs£ssit& the^ 
migrate into Alaska's urbm areas, . ;^ 

Within the broad policy* context discussed above,^ we present the 
following programnatic, reoonni«:idations for the Oommission's 
consideration. Ihe following eet of recommendations are based on 
possible ways (1) to develop and increase job o^portuniaes in rural 
Alaska; (2) to promote access to income opportunities outside of rural 
communities; (3) to move rural residents into jobs that are generally 
held temporary residents in rural communities; and (4) to increase 
Native women's employment skills and potential for career advancement*^ 
These recommendations respond to the employment problems identified in 
our study,' and are based on a general -knowledge of rural and urban 



conditions. 
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RficaimendatiODS ' ^ 

TRftnA^'. f^iArft is a jack of 'yftar~aro»ip<1 ichft In rural Alaska. « 

»■ 

IJie *f ollowing, reccaiMDendatifllhs are based on the possibilities of (1) 
creating eDplcyment or incoine^producing opportunities in rural villages, 
(2) "^inoving Nattv^jwonen into the liniitea eroployroent positions which are 
available within the coranunity, or (3) enacting measures whi<* would 
allow Native wcmen to participate in jobs outside of the coramuii^ity. 

1. The State of Alaska should review which state programs^ 
^ could be contracted to local govermnents-organizations 

to adcninister at the lopal-regional level. (Regional- 
coranunity entities contract with the federal government 
to administer programs under Public Law' 93-638.) 

2. Tkke State of Alaska should develop programs which 
stimulate the expansion of cottage industries, arts and 
cr^ft production, and tourism in rural Alaska. 

3. State and local government personnel requirements for 
jobs in rural Communities should be revi^#^ and 
amended to give priority to personal experien^ and ^ 
expertise rather t^han limited to educational 
attainments. (For example, Statei fish and Game 
Subsistence Division positions are largely held by non- 
native individuals.) * 

4. State statutes riegulating teacher certification should 
be reviewed and 'am&ided to accept teacher-aide training 
and experience in becoming a certified teacher* 
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5. Itie State ^ Alaska shouXd ^ actively recruit rural 
Itetive women to participate ifc university teener 

• ' * * 

training programs. 
6h Stlie local hire requirements sIkX^IcI be expanded \o 
insure local community eroplcymwjt in all state jobs a^d 
projects (i.e., public works, Resource dev^lopnent)" 
which are within or adjacent to that community, 

7. The state shpul# review which state positions in urban 
communities could be shared by two rura3* residents on 
the North Slope on a rotating basis similar to oil 
industry jobs which '^re^ shared by two individuals on a 
two-weeks-on, two-weeks-off basis. ^ 

8. A counseling and assistanqe program should be 
Implemented in rural villages to help women who wish to 
seek employment in the regional or urban centers. 
Information on housing, child care^ and transportaticai 
as well as liiforroation on budgeting and employment 
possibilities are necessary for women making the 
transition from villages to larger coninunities. 



Tflfaiea Native women h aye leas education and icb emiienoe than DBiPritY ^ 
women or men in Aiapk a. and this is a barrier to OOmPeUnq for and 

flbtaining good jobs. 

•rtie following recommendations are to prcroote the developnent of job- 
related skills and career advancement. State agencies and state-funded 
institutions (schools and universities) should establish; 
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1. On-the-job draining; including a focus on English as a' 
second language. 
/ 2. Career advancement counseling. 

3. Career ladder programs. 

4. Assertiveness training with emphasis on oomnUhication 
skills. 

- 

' llhe follG^iing reoomo^idations are to^ increase the educational 
opportunities for Native wcmen^ A priority should be faaced on the 
educational attainment necessary to obtain those jobs which are already 
available in rural compunities. 

1. The state should expand the G.B.D. program. 

2. The University of Alaska should expand its rural-based 
. ^livery system. 

3. The University of Alaska should initiate a campaign to 
recruit "Native women to participate in teacher-training 
programs and business administration. 

4. The State Bost-Seoondary Commission should specifically 
allocate state scholarship loans for teacher training. 

Issue: Discrimination against Native women in obtaining anployment and 
career advanc^ent> a - 

The following recommendations are to implement current state 
policies and to sensitize both Native women and employers and supervisors 
to cross-cultural factors which serve ,to limit Native women employment. 

V, 
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1* Ihe Stat^ of * Alaska should develop an active 
recruitnent pcogran^ tx> plaice Native women in state 
jobs* local govennents should |dso b» encouraged to 
have siibilaf recruitment prograns. 
All state agencies anci state-funded institutions should 
be required tt> sponsor croes-^ultural tMning 

* 

J programs, noting particularly oomnunication differences 

between Native and non-native workers. 
„ 3. Itie Rixnan Rights Commission should conduct civil rights 
training programs for both employers and employees on. 
laws against discrimination and remedies and services 
that are available, 
4. Ihe Human Rights Commission should analyze labor unfon 
requirements which systematically exclude Native women 
from emplc^ment in enclave developments. (For example, 
culinary unions require a mininun of a given ninber of 
hours in food or hotel 'industry jobs.) Native women 
living in rural Alaska do . not have experience in 
restaur imt or hotel jobs, but could be trained on the 
job. 



Issue; Qiild care may become a barrier to employment as more Native 
wanen csnter the jotMppcKet. 

Child c^ is not a major issue when employment opportunities are 
limited. In this cassr unemployed relatives are generii.ly available tfo 
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care for the enployed women's children. If more Native woinen enter the 
wage market, this situation is likel> to alter. The folljjs^ing 
recoQunendations are based' on current oonditions. 

1. Ihe state should certify batjysitters or in-hcjoe care. 

2. The stat% should revise day care standards to make than 
appropEiate for village homes. 
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TABLE A-S . f^ORCE AND EHPlOyNENT 

RUVM-URBAN 



Total Labor Forct 
15-64 Participation 
Years No. Percent* 



EwDloved , 
Mo. Percent* 



UnewDlwed 
No» Percent* 



Experienced Some 
Unenp1<^n»nt 
Purl no 1979 
No. Percent* 



Urban 



Anchorage 


J374 


1761 


52.19 


1423 


42.18 


338 


10.02 


847 


25.10 


Fairbanks North 




449 


37.45 


378 


31.53 




5.92 


288 


24.02 


Juneau ^ ^ 


745 ^ 


463 


62.15 


430 


57.72 


33 


4.43 


187 


25.10 


Ketchikan Gatew'^ 


487 


232 


47.64 




40.86 > 


. 33 


6.78 


73 


14.99 


TOTAL 


5805 


2905 


50. 

t 


2430 




475 


8. 


1395 


24. 


Rural 










» ' ' * . 










Aleut Im IslaiNl 


561 • 


1 175 


31.19 


1 w 




A 

if. 


1 ftA 

1 .vU 






Bethel 


2623 ' 


i 892 


34.01 


002 


30.58 


90 


3.43 


293 


11.17 


Bristol Bay 


127 


59. 


46.46 


44 


34 65 




11 R1 

f 1 * O i 




^*90 


Dllllnghm 


1068 


422 


39.51 


313 


29.31 


109 


10.21 


155 


14.51 


Haines 


74 


35 


47.30 


30 


40.54 


5 


6.76 


19 


. 25.68 ^ 


Kenal Penlnijrla 


573 


282. 


49.21 


206 


35.95 


76 


13.26 


127 


22.16 


Kobuk 


1140 


515 


; 45.18 




38.42 


77 


6.75 


286 


25.26 


Kodlak Island 


531 


198 


37.29 


171 


32.20 


27 


5.08 


80 


15.07 


Hatanuska-Suslt 


252 


121 


48.02 


104 


41.27 


17 


6.75 


25 


9.92 


None 


. 1404 ' 


595^^ 42*38 


519 


36.97 


76 


5.41 


274 


19.52 


North Slope 


935 


455 


48.66 


416 


44.49 


39 


4.17 


148 


'15.83 


Prince of Wales 


469 


234 


49.89 


209 


44.56 


25 


S.33 


97 


20.68 


Sitka 


546 


333 


60.99 


301 


55.13 


32 


5.86 


105 


19.23 


Skagway-Yakutat 


426 


234 


54.93 


199 


46.71 


. <35 


8.22 


184 


43.19 


Southeast Falrb 


199 


87 


43.72 


60 


30.15 . 


27 


13.57 


45 


22.61 


valdez-'Gordova 


349 


157 


44.99 


^ 123 


35.24 


34 


9.74 


53 


15.19 


Wade Hampton . * 


1196 


424 


35.39 


349 


29.13 


75 


6*^26 


182 


15.19 


Wrangell-Pfters 


^ 355 


167 


47.04 


1S4 


43.38 


13 


3*66 


78 


21.97 


Yukon-Koyukuk * 


1228 


* 520 


42.% 


457 


37.21 


63 


5.13 


266 


2^1.66 


TOTAL 


44056 


5905 


42. 


5061 


36* 


W 


6. 


2513 


18. 



*A11 percents calculated as a percentage of total persons 15-64 years of age. 

» » 

SOUPce; U.S. Census adapted.^ C. K. Thorns. 



TABIE K^. LABOR FORCE AND EHPLOYMEHT 

^ '^1980) 



White FgwaUs 



Tdtil L«bor Forct 
Years No. Percimt* 



Nq. Firceot* 



Une^loyment . 
Unwployd Oorina 1979 
No. P«rcMt* No. Percent* 



Urban 








1 














AnchDraoi 


51344 


33641 


65.52 


31825 


61.98 


1616 


3.54 


7649 


i4.9g 




Fairbanks North 


14801 


9172 


61.97 


8386 




7/B6 


5.31. 


2844 


19.2^^ 




Junaau 


5840^ 


4387 


7V12 


4169 


71,39 


218 


3.73 ' 


921 


15.77 




tetchlkan Gataw 


3088 


1929 


62.47 


1^ 


59.33 


97C«ej4^ 


400 


12.95 




TOTAL 


7^573 


49129 


65. 


46212 


62. 

> 


2917 




11814 


16. 


* -* 


mil fii ttH^K 




• 






• 
















989 


76.67 


. ' 926 


71.78 


63 


4.88 


216 


16.74 




Bethel 


537 


436 


81.19 


416 


77.47 


20 


3.72 


98 


ia.25 




Bristol Bay 


130 




66.15 


67 


51.54 


6 


4.62 


26 


20.00 










f 


268 


J 72 43 


3 


0.81 


33 


8.92 




Haines 


484 


252 


52.07 


. * 236 


48.76 


16 


3.31 


62 


12.81 




Kenar Peninsula 


^ 7401 


3756 


50.75 


3182 


42.99 


574 


7.76 


1036 


14.00 




Kobuk 


212 


169 


79.72 


166 


78.30 


3 


V.42 


18 


8.49 




Kodlak Island 


2188 


1398 


63.89 


1300 


59.41 


98 


4.48 


380 


17.37 




Natanuska-Suslt 


5287 ' 


2645 


50.03 


2349 


44.43 


296 


5.60 


7(^7 


13.37 




None 


431 


> 314 


71.85 




70.94 


4 


0.92 


62 


18.76 




North Slope 


217 


186 


85.71 




84.79- 


2 


0.92 


28 


12.90 




Prince of Wales. 


606 


307 


50.49 




48.85 


10 


1.64 


101 


16.61 




Sitka 


1843 


1213 


65.82 


1195 


64.84 


18 


0.96 


288 


15.63 




Skagway^-Yakutat 


604 


346 


57.28 


281 


46.52 


65 


10.76 


163 


26.99 




Southeast Fairb 


1336 


727 


54.42 


615 


46.03 


112 


8»38 y 


200 


14.97 




Valdez-Cordova 


2244 


1324 


59.00 


1250 


55.70 


74 


3.3a 


331 


14.75 




Uadt Haii|)ton 


9? 


95 


9T>SI^ 


. 95 


97.94 


0 


b. 


19 


, 19.59 




UrangeD^ters 


1499 


939 


62.64 


858 


57.24 


81 


"5.40 


200 


13.34 




Yukon-Koyukuk 


930 


455 


48.92 


417 


44.84 


38 


4.09 


169 


18.17 




TOTAL ^ 


27714 


15895 


57. 


14412 


52. 


1483 


5. 


41S7 


15. 





Mil percents calculated as a parcMtege of total parsons 15-64 yaars of agt. 



SOURCE: U.S. Census adapted by C. K. Thonas. 
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TABLE LABOR FORCE. ^ ENPLOVICIIT 

BY CTMIIC REGIONS 



ToUl Labor Porct 
Ytars No. PwrcMt* 



Mou' Put cm t* 



ExpeHffnced Som 
Mo. Piirwttt* Mo. Pwrcwt* 



EsMwo Ettwik Rtflloh 



Bethel 


2623 


892 


34.01 


802 


30.58 


90 


3.43 


293 


11.17 


Kobuk 


1140 


515 


45.18 


438 


38.42 ^. 


77 


6.75 


288 


25.26 




1404 


595 


42.38 


519 


36.97 


76 


5.41 


274 


19..52 


North Slope 


93S 


455 


48.66 


416 


44.49 . 


39 


4.17 


148 


15.^ 


MKte Hunpton 


119B 


424 


36.39 


349 


29.13 


75 


6.26 


182 


15.19 


TOTAL 


7900 


2881 


40. 


2524 


35. * 


357 


5. 


1185 


.16. 


Aleut Ethnic Reason 




















« 


561 


175 


31.19 




29.59 


9 


1.60 


45 


8.02 


Bristol Bey 


127 


'59 


46.46 


44 




15 


11.81 




38.58 


«odi«k Island , - 


531 


198 


37.29 


171 


32.20 


27 


5.08 


80 


15.07 


TOTAL 


1219 


432 


35. . 


381 


31. 


51 


4. 


174 


14. 


TlinoU Hitda Ethnfc 


Reolon 


















Haines 


74 




47.30 


30 


40.54* 


5 


6,76 


19 


25.68 


Juneau 

^Ketchikan Gatew 


745 


463 


62.15 


430 


57.72 


33 


4.43 


187 


25.10 


487 


232 


47.64 


\ 199 


40.86 


33 


6.78 


73 


14.99 


Prince of Wales 


469 


234 


49.89 


* 209 


44.56 


25 


5.33 


97 


20.68 


Sitka 


546 


333 


60.99 


301 


55.13 


32 


5»S6 


105 


19,23 


Skagwty'-Yalnitat 


426 


234 




199 


46.71 


35 


8.22 


184 


43.19 


Ilran9»1 l-PetersiMira 


355 


167 


47.04 


154 


43.38 


13 


3»€S 


78 


21.97 


TOTAL 


3102 


1698 


55., • 


1522 


49. ' 


176. 


6. 


743 


24. 


Athabaskan 










f 










Southeast Fairbanks 


199 


87 


43,72 


60 


30.15 


27 


13.57 


45 


22.61 


Yukon-Koyukuk 


1228 


520 


42.35 


«7 


37.21 


63 


5.13 


266 


21.66 


TOTAL 


1427 


607 


43. 


517 


36. 


90 


6. 


311 


22. 



♦All percents calculated as a percentage of total persons 15^ years of age. 
SOURCE: U.S. Census adapted by C. K. Thaws. - 
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TABLE 



LABOR FQRC£ AND EMKOYHENT 
BY ETHNIC .REGIONS 
(1980) » ' 



Total Labor Fc 
15^44 PartklMtfoft 
YMrs No. Perctht* 



No*' P»rc«nt* 



Experienced Som» 
, UocMploynent 
""WPlwO During 1979 
No. Percent* No. Percent* 



Eskiwo Ethnic >ttfl1on 



Bethel 


537 


436 


81.19 


4)6 


77.47 


- 20 


3.72 


96 


18.25 


Kobuk . 


212 


169 . 


79.72 


166 


78.30 


3 


1.42 


18 


8.49 


None 


437 


314 


71.85 


310 


70.94 


4 


0.92 


82 


^8.76 


North Slope 


217 


186 


85.71 




64.79 


2 


0.92 


28 


12.90 


Wade Hanptofv 


97 ' 


95 


97.9k4 


95 


97.94 


0 


0. 


19 


19.59 


TOTAL 


1500 


1200 




1171 


78. 


29 


f> 2. 


245 


16. ' 


Aleut Ethnk Region 




















Aleutian Island ^ 


1290 


989 


76.67 


926 


71.78 


63 


4.88 


216 


16.74 


Bristol Bay 


130 


73 


56.15' 


67 


51.54 


6 


4.62 


26 


20.00 


KtKlialc Island 


2188 


1398 


63.89 


1300 


59.41 


98 


4.48 


380 


17.37 


TOTAL 


3608 


2460 


68. 


. 2293 




lit 

167 


5. 


622 


17. 


Tllnalt Hilda Ethnic 


Region 
















* 




















Haines 


484 


252 


52.07 


236 


48.76 


16 


3.31 


62 


12.81 


Juneau > 


5840 


4387 


75.12 


4169 


71.39 


218 


3.73 


921 


15.77 


Ketchikan Gatew 


3088 


1929 


62.47 


lS32^ 


59.33 


97 


3.14 


400 


12.95 


Prince of Wales 


608 


307 


5(^.49 


297 


48.85 


10 . 


1.64 


101 


16.61 


Sitka 


1843 


1213^^65.82 


1195 


64.84 


18 


0.98 


288 


15.63 


SkasNay-Yakutat , 


604 


34|r 57.28 


281 


46.52 


65 


10.76 


163 


26.99 


Urangel 1 -Petersburg 


1499 


939 


62.64 


858 


57.24 


81 


5.40 


200 


13,34 


TOTAL 


13966 


9373 


67. 




64. 


505 


4. 


2.135 


15. 


Athabaskan 








































Southeast Fairbanks 


1336 


727 


54.42 


615 


46.03 


112 


8.38 


200 


14.97 


Yukon-koyukUk 


930 


455 


48.92 


417 


44.84 


38 


4.09 


169 


18.17 


TOTAL 


2266 


1182 


52. 


1032 


46. 


ISO 


7. 


369 


16. 



Mil percents calculated as a percentage of totri persons 15-64 years of age* 
SOURCE: U.S. Census adapted by C* Thomas. 
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JMaska and IJnlted States 
Labor Fbrce Characteristics - 1980 



.Labor Force Status 1980 

Persons 16 Years and Oyer > 
Labor Force 

Percent o£ Pettois 16 Years and Over 
Civilian Labor Force 

Bnployed 

Oneniployecl 

Percent of Civilian Labor Force 
Not in Labor Force 



Femaler 16 Years and Over 
Labor Force 
\ Percent of Fanale, 16 Years and Over 
Civilian Labor Force C, 
Qnplbyed . . , 
(AiemplGyed 

Percent of Civilian Labor Force 
Not in Labor Force y f 



PeiMgie, 16 Years and Over 
With Own Children Under 6 Jjpars 

In Labor Force* 
With Own Children 6 to 17 Years Only 

In Labor Force " 



Alaska 




.united 
States 



X 



286r389 
20Sr922 
71.9 
183,885 
166,421 
y 17,464 
9.5 
80,467 



132,968 
80,255 
60.4 
77,833 
^1,733 
6,100 
7.8 
52,713 

132,968 
31,000 
15,d80 
28,863 
18,648 





171,182,857 
lD6,065,8i 
;162. 

104,^ 
97, 
6,899,986 
6.6 

6^,117,050 

v.. 

89,435,850 
44,740,543 
^ 50.0 
44>600,00^ 
41,672,184 
^2 #921^1 

' 44,695,30]^. 

' 89,435,ft50' 
13,554,175 
6,211,979 
16,960,C*5/i 

.10,713,045 



Source: JU.a8ka Department of Labor 
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Labor. Force fieirticlpcition 
Rates by Sex, 'fiace and Ethnic Origin - 1980 



Both Sexes 

TOtaX White Black Native Asian Spanish 



State 72.0 75.0 84.0 49.0 74.0 ^ 78,0 

Nation ' 62.0 62.0 . 59.0 — : 66,0 63.0 

Aleutian Islands^ 80.0 90.0 97.0 . 40.0 84.0 95.0 

Anchorage 76.0 77.0 ; 84.0 58.0 73.0 75.0 

Bethel 50,0 89.0 95.0 40.0 -71.0 . 93.0 

Bristol Bay 75.0 83.0 100.0 51.0 — 94.0 

DillinghaiD ^ 52.0 * 81.0 — 41.0 -- ^ 

Fairbanks North Star 74.0 75.0 79.0., 48.0. 62.0^ 75.0 

Haines * 65.0 65.0 — . — — 

Juneau , 79.0 ' 81.0 71.0 ^65.0 66.0 77.0 

Kenai Pefeinsula 69.0' » ,64.0 91.0 58.0 67.0 71.0 

Ketchikan Gateway 71.0 74.0 — . 55.0 65.0 60.0 

Kobuk 52.0 » 87.0 — 45.0 . . 86.0 

Kodiak Island ► , 75.0 78.0 71.0 , 49.0 94.0 87.0 

Matanuska-Susitna 63*0 ,63.0 69.0 ' .SO.O 26.0 ^5.0 

Nome 53.0 81.0 — 43.0 — 74.0 

North Slppe 70.0 ; V 94.0 — 60.0 83.0 100.0 

|>rince of Wales-^ ' , 

Outer Ketchikan ^ ' 66;0 71»0 * 81.0 59.Q r 38.0 — 

Sitka - 75.0 76.0 — ^ 68.0 83.0 , 79.0 

Skagway-Yakutat-i > > . * * 

Angoon i \ ^ 65.0 70.0 — , 56.0 ^ 

Southeast Fairbanks' 71.0. 74.0 94.0^ 45.0 30.0 69.0 

Valdez-Cordova^ ' 69.0 " 71.0 91.0 47.0 100.0 76.0 

Wade Hamilton 46,0 93 M ' — 42.0 — 

Wrangell-Pete|atai£fel 70.0 73,0 — 53.0 69.0 81,0 

Yukon-Kp^U| |^^ ' 55,0 ^^^.^73.0 94,0 37,0 — 66,0 

Source: Alaska Departioent o£ labor 
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TASIE l.fc, YEWS OF SCHOOi COMPtETEO W 

NATIVE PERSONS 2S YEARS OLD MO OVER 
BY URMN AND RURAL REGIONS— 1900 



L«ss Vm 
Htfh School 
' Graduate 
No. % 



Htgh School 
Graduate 
No. t 



V3 Y©ir$ 
of Oo11«9a 
No. t 



4 or Hor« 
Yoars of 
College 
No. \ 



Urban 



Anchorage 

Fairbanks Nofth SUr 
Jluneau v 
Ketchikan Gateuay 



Rural 

Aleutian Island 
Bethel 
Bristol Bay 
Oilllnghwi 
Haines 

Kenal Penlhsula 
Kobuk 

Kodlak Island 
Natanuska-Susltna 



North Slope 

Prince of 1l»1es-»ite 

Sitka 

Skagway-Yakutat-Ango 
Southeast Fairbanks 
Va1dez«Con4o^a 
Hade Hampton 
Wrangell-PeterjbMrg 
. oVukon^l^^^ukuk 

y 



1356 


34.14 


1648 


41.49 


578 


14*55 


390 ^ 




574 • 


43.82 


440 


33.59 


2i4 


16*34 






211 


22.21 


496. 


52.21 


169 


Ir.T* 






263 


41.09 


257 




108 


16«8B 


Mi 




2404 


> 3S!l 

s. 


2841 ' 


41% 


1069 


lo* 






571 


63.52 


273 


30.37 


45 


5.01 


10 


1.11 


2567 


68.7S 


806 


21.59 


260 


6.96 


,101 


2.70 


70 


45.16 


tA 
D9 




10 




a 


1 94 


879 


60.66 


'427 


29,47 


' 117 


8.07 




1.79 


53 


45.30 


52 


44.44 


12 


10.26 


0 


0. 


371 


46.32 


300 


37.45 


lis 


14.36 


^ 15 


1.87 


1046 


64.65 


417 


25.77 


128 


, .7.91 


27 


* 1.67 


466 


54.95 


311 


36.67 . 


SO 


5.90 


21 


2.48 


133 


42.90 


124 


40.00 


41 


13.23 


12 


3.07 


1333 


60.37 


647 


29.30' 


210 


9.51 


ie. 


0.82 


821 


60.50 


370 


27.27 


139 


10.24 


27] 


1.99 


339 


46.37 


273 


37.35 


108 


14.77 




. 1.50 


318 


44.60 


265 


37.17 


121 


16.97 




V.26 




52.50' 


240 


36.31 


. 61 


9,^ 


13 


1.97 


212 


64.05 


59 


17.82 


48 


14.50 


12 


3.63 


313 




169 


31.71 


51 


9.57 


0 


0. 


1219 


71.29 


350. 


20.47 


115 


6.73 


26 


1.52 


216 


"40.68 


207 




95 


17.89 


13 


2.4S 


1103 


58^39 


574 




164 


8.68 


48 


2.54 


12377 


601 


5927 


29% 


1899 


91 


392 


2t 



SOURCE: U.S. Census data as adapted by C. K. Thaws and Associates. 
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TABIE 2.8. YEARS OF SCMQOL CQMPLETEO ftV 

UNITE PERSONS 2S YEARS OLD AND OVER 
BY URfiMI AND RURAL REGIONS— 1980 



High School 
Graduate 
No. \ 



High School 
Graduate 
No. % 



1-3 Years 
of College 
No. % 



4 or More 
Years of 
College 
No. % 



Urtoan 



Anchorage 


8228 


10.10 


31947 


39.21 


20832 


25.57 


20460 


25.11 


.Fairbanks North Star 
%f)eau 4 


2698 


10.94 


10240 


41.51 


5848 


23.70 




23.85 


m 


6.43 


3281 


33.24 


2341 


23.72 . 


3614 


36.61 


Ketchikan Gateway 

• 


80? 


14.62 


^374 


43.01 


1262 

• 


22%86 


1077 


19.51 . 


* 


12368 


101 


47842 


391 


.30283 


25% 


31035 


26% 


> 

Rural*^ 


1 
















Aleutian Island 


m 


8.37 


1061 


45.54 


586 I 


25.15 


488 


20.94 


Bethel 


3S 


3.44 


241 


23.67 


209 


20.53 


533 


52.36 


Bristol Bay 




fU»c 1 










on. 

TV 




01 11 Ingham 


50 


7.49 


184 


27.54 


120 


17.96 


314 


47.01 


Haines 




18.33 


320 


38.83 


• 166 


20.15 


187 


22.69 f 


Kenai Peninsula' 


2031 


16.08 


5638 


44.65 


2828 


22.40 


2130 


16.87 


Kobuk 


26 


5.76 


97 


21.51 


76 


16.85 


252 


55.88 


Kodlak Island 


470 


,12.20 


1567 


40.66 


997 


25.87 


. 820 


21.28 ' 


Natanuska-Susltna 


1«26 


17.60 


. 3730 


40.38 


2198 


23.79 


1684 


18.23 




52 


6.32 


188 


22.84 


186 


22.60 


397 


48.24 


North Slope 


68 


10.24 


173 


26.05 


198 


29.82 


225 


33.89 


Prince of ' Wales-Oute 


256 


21.42 


529 


44.27 


224 


18.74 


186 


15.56 


Sitka 


414 


12.63 


1263 


39*54 ^ 


773 


23.59 


827 


25.24 


Skagway^Yakutat-Ango 


196 


16.50 


522 


43.94 


212 


17.85 


258 


21.72 


Southeast Fairbanks 


332 


14.60 


1120 


49.25 


425 


18.69 


397 


5>».46 


Valdez-Cordova 


572 


14. W 


1706 


42.23 


1041 


25'. 77 


721 


M7.85 


Wade Hanpton 


. 3 


1.94 


18 


11.61 ' 


20 


12.90 


114 


73.55 


Urangel 1 -Petersburg 


546 


19.40 


1046 


37.17 


646 




576 


20.47 


Yukon-Koyukuk 


209 


10.40 


814 


40.52 




24.74 


489 


24.34 




. 7271 


15% 


20369 


41% 


11497 


23% 


10694 


21% 



/ 



SOURCE: U.S. Census data as adapted by C. K. Thorns and Associates. 
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TMIE nm OF SCHOOL amETED w 

NATIVE PERSONS 2S YEARS OLD AND OVER 
BY ETHNIC RE»ION^19eO 



Itts Than 
Htgh school 

Oraduate 
No. % 



High School 
Graduaie ^ 
No. % 



1-3 YMfs 
^ Oollega 
N6. % 



4 or Nor« 
Yoan of 
001 lege 
No. f 



gtkiiw Ethnic Naolon 

Bethel 
Kobulc 

North slope 
Wade Hwptoo 





J 














25(7 


68.75 


006 


21.59 


260 


6.96 


101 


2.70 


104S 


64.65 


417 


25.77 


128 


7.91 


27 


1.67 


1333 


60.37 


647 


29.30 


210 


9.51 


18 


0.82 


821 


60.50 


370 


27.27 


139 


10.24 


27 


1.99 


121« 


71.29 


350 


20.47 ' 


115 


6.73 


26 


1.52 


6986 


m 


2S90> 


24t 


852 


81 


199 


n 



Aleut Ethnic Region 

Aleutian Island 
Bristol Bay 
Kodlak Island 



571 


63.52 


2J3 


30.37 


45 


5.01 


10 


^ 1.11 


70 


45.16 


63 


40.65 


19 


12.26 


3 


1.94 




54.95 


311 


36.67 


50 


5,90 


21 


2.48 


1107 


501 


647 


341 


114 


6% 


34 


n 



Tllnolt Halda Ethnic Region 

Haines 
Juneau' 

Ketchikan Qateway ' 
Prince of Wales-Oute 
Sitka 

Skagnay-Yakutat-Ango 
Wrangel l-Petersburg 



53 
211 
263 
339 
318 
347 
216 



45.30 
22.21 
41.09 
46.37 
44.60 
52.S0 
40.68 



52 
496 
257 
273 
265 
240 
207 



44.44 

52.21 
40.16 
37.35 
37.17 
36.31 
38.98 



12 
169 
108 
106 
121 
61 
95 



10.26 
17.79 
16.88 
14:77 
16.97 
9.23 
17.89 



0 
74 
12 
11 

9 
13 
13 





1747 


401 


1790 


41% 


674 


16% 


132 


Athabaskan Ethnic Region 




> 

> 






f 






Southeast Fairbanks 
Yukon-Koyukuk 


212 
1103 


64.05 

5S«39 


>69 
574 


17.82 
30*39 


48 
164 


14.50 
8.68 


12 
48 




1315 


591 


633 


291 


212 


10% 


60 



0. 

•7.79 
1.88^ 
1.50 
1.26 
1.97 
2.45. 

3% 



^.63 
2.54 

3% 



ERIC 



SOURCE: U.S. Census data as adapted hy C. K. ThoMS and Associates. 
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TABLE C-ltkJWHITE FAMILY INOOME 
SY RUftAL-UWAN 

mm \ 



• Incam Umler 
ToUl tio^obo 




IncoMB SttwMfi A , Incone tetween Income of 
t10.000-l20.00o\ I20>000-I30.000 l3S>000i Ovtr 
No. FttTCAfit \ Ho. Percent . Ho. Ptrctnt 



Urban 

Anclvorage 38440 

Fairbanks North 11650 

Juneau 4303 

ketchlKan Gatew . 2568 

TOTAL 56961 

Rural * 



3750 9^ 

1713 14.70" 

240 5.58 

199 7.75 



6788 
2297 
512 
377 



17.66 
19.72 
11.90 
14.€iB 



9974 17.51 



27.70 


" 17254 


44.89 


27.51 


4435 


38.07 


27.35 


2374 


55.17 


34.77 


1099 


42.d0 


27.96' 


25162 


44.17 



Aleutian Island 


«11 


98 


12.08 


317 


39.09 




27.25 


175 


21.58 


Bethel . 


421 


40 


9.50 


66 


15.68 


114\ 


27.08 


201 


47.74 


Bristol Bay 


115 


o' 


0. 




6.96 


36\ 


^ 31 ^30 


71 


61.74 


0111 Ingham 


296 


42 


14.19 


58 


19.§9 


69 


\ 23.31 


127 


42.91 


Haines 


368 




17.12 




22*28 


121 


32.88 


102 


27.72 


Kenal Peninsula 


6056 


996 


16.28 


llS^ 


18.53 


1643 


27.13 


2305 


38.06 


Kobul( >v 


179 


10 


5.59 \ 


T5 




65 


' 36.31 


>9 


49.72 


Kodlak Island 


1706 


176 


10.32 \ 


332 J 


' 19.'46 


462 


i 27.08 


736 


43.14 


Natanuska-Susltna 


4416 


657 


14*88 ^ 


944/ 


21.38 ---^1325 


130.00 


1490 


33.74 


North Slope 


357 


25 


7.00 


54/ 


15.13 


106 


29.69 


172 


48.18 


142 


2 


1.41 


20 


14.08 


31 


21.83 


89 


62.68 


Prince of Miles 


556 


106 


19.06 


V 81 


14.57 


206 


. 37.05 


163 


29.32 


Sitka 


1472 


77 


5.23 


247 


16.78 


456 


30.96 


692 


47.01 


Skagmy-Yakutat 


528 


77 


14.58 


^69 


13.07 . 


154 


29.17 


228 


^.18 


Southeast Fairbanks 


1157 


301 


26.02 


■ 359 


31.03 


287 


24.81 


210 


18.15 


Valdez-Oordova 


1698 


245 


14.43 


272 


16.02 


> 35V 


20.67 


830 


48.ee 


Wade Hwpton " 


54 


6 


11.11 


4 


?.41 


19 


95.19 


25 


46.30 


Wrangel l-Petersburg 


1259 


99 


7.86. 


221 


17.55 


^476 


37.81 


463 


36.76 


Yukon-Koyukuk 


748 


ISO 


20.05 


111 


14.84 


197 


/26.34 


290 


38.77 


TOTAL 


21^39 

> 


3160 


14.15 


4382 


19.62 


6339 


i 28.37 

i 


8458 


37.86 


SOURCE: U.S. Census 


adapted 


by C. K. 
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TABLE C.2. NATIVE FAHILY INOOME 
BY RURAL-0R8AN 
(1979) 



Native Fani1l4s 



Total $10,00p 
No. 



Inccitt Between Income Betv«en Incone of 
t1O.00O-t2O.00O t20.000-i30.OOD t SS.OOO & Over 
Percent No. Percent ^ , No. Percent No. Percent 



Urban 



Anchorage 
Falrttanks North 
Jtineau 

Ketchikan Gatew 



fOTAI^ 



1807 
504 
414 

222 

2947 



572 
, 168 



31.1^5 
33,33 
77 18.60 
48 21.62 



865 29.35 



419 
107 
105 
74 



23. 19 
2VS?3 
25.3^ 
33.33 



705 23.92 



425 

139 
115 
61 



23.52 
27.58 
27.78 
27.48 



7<0 25.11 



391 
90 

117 
39 



21.64 

28.26 
17.5t 



637 21.62 



Aleutian Island 402 85 21.14 - 96 

Bethel 1601 600 42.47 459 

Bristol Bay 0 0 0. 0 

DilHnghMi 723 282 39.^ 125 

Haines 55 13^ 23.64 16 

Kenai Peninsula 357 > 77 21.57 71 

Kobuk 708 256 36.16 2Z« 

Kodiak Island 408 134 * 32.84 61 

Matanuska-Susitna . 100 28 28.00 17 

None 935 3^ 41.60 259 

North Slope 596 104 17.45 85^ 

Prince of Wales 351. 48 13,68 104 

Sitka ' 344 59 17.1$ 85 

Skagway-Yakutat 281 92 32.74 75 

Southeast Fairbanks 144 71 49.31 38 

Valdez-Cordova - 218 , 77 35.32 46 

Wade Hampton 764 306 40.05 279 

Wfangell-Petersburg 214 30 14.02 63 

Yukon-Koyukuk 828 461 55.68 209 



14. < 
>7.( 



23.88 
28.67 
0. 

17.29 
29.09 
19.89 
31.64 
.95 
.00 
27.70 
14.26 
29.63 
24.71 
26.69 
26.39 
21.10 

29.44 
25.24 



88 
321 
0 
161 
13 
95 
146 
119 
25 
196 
169 
125 
-92 
70 
18 
44 
135 
73 
126 



21.89 
20.05 
0. 

22.27 
23.64 
26.61 
20.62 
29.17 
25.00 
20.96 
28.36 
35.61 
20.93 
24.91 
12.50 
20.18 
17.67 
34.11 
15.22 



133 
141 

0 
155 

13 
114 



30 
91 

238 
I 74 

128 
44 
17 
51 
44 

* 48 
32 



33.08 
8.81 

or 

21.44 
23.64 
31*93^ 




23.04 
30.00 
9.73 
39.93 
21.06 
37.21 
15.66 
11.81 
23.39 
5.76 
22.43 
3.86 



TOTAL 



9029 3192 35.35 2312 2S.61 



1996 22.11 



1529 16.93 



SOURCE: U.S. Census adapted by C. K. Thomas. 
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TABLE C^. NATIVE ANNUH FMILY IN00f€ 

BY ETHNIC mum 



Intxm Undftf 
Total tlO.OOO 

No. PtfCMit 



twxm BetMeen \ Incoii^ Betwewi ' Incomt of 
i10.000-t20.000t . 120.000-130.000 - t3S.00O & Owr 
Ho. Pftrctnt \ No. Percent No. Percent 



Eslflwo Ettm<c Bettlon 



iSbult 


lovi 


WO 






28.67 


321 


20.05 


141 


6.81 


708 




36.16 


224 


31.64' 


146 


20.62 


82 


11.58 


Mam 








^9 


27.70 


196 


20.96 


91 


9.73 


North Slope 


S96 


104 


17.45 




14.26 


169 


28*36 


23r 


39.93 


Wide Hampton 


764 


306 


40.05 


219 


36.52 


135 


17.67 




5.76 


TOTAL 


4604 


1735 


37.66 


1306 


».37 


967 


21.00 


596 


12.95 


Aleut Ethnic Rtaion 




















Aleutian Island 


402 


85 


21.14 


96 


23.86 


68 


21.89 


133 


33.08 


Bristol Bay^ 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Kodiak Islandr 


406 


134 


32.84 


6> 


14.95 


119 


29.17 


94 


23.04 


TOTAL 


»10 


219 


27.04 


157 


19.38 


207 


25.56 


227 


26.02 


TllnqU Halda Ethnic 












* 









Juneau 

Ketchikan Gatew 
Pr1i>ca of Wales 
SHka 

Skagway-YakuUt 
Wrangell-Petersburg 



TOTAL 



55 


13 


23.64 


16 


29.09 


13 


^.64 


13 4 


23.64 


414; 


77 


18.60 


105 


25.36 


115 


27.78 


117' 


29.26 


222 


48 


21.62 


74 


33.33 


61 


27.48 


.39 


17.57 


351 


48 


13.68 


104 


29.63 


125 


35.61 


74 


21.06 




59 


17.15 


85 


24.71 


72. 


20.93 


128 


37.21 




92 


32.74 


75 


26.69 


70 


24.91 


44 


15.66 


214 


30 


14.02 


63 


29.44 


73 


34.11 


48 


22.43 


1881 


367 


19.52 


522 


27.75 


529 


28.12 


463 


24.61 



Athabaskan^EthnlC Region ^ i 

Southeast Fairbanks ^144 \71 

Yulfon-Koyukuk 828 46r 

TOTAL * 972 532 



49.31 
55.68 

g 

54.73- 



38 26.39 
209 25.24 

247 |5.41 



18 
126 



15^2 



144 14.82 



17 

32 

49 



11.81 
3«d6 

5.04 



SOURCE.' U.S. Census adapted by C. K. Thomas. 
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TAftLE WHITE tmm. FAMILY INOCKC 
BY ETHNIC REGION 
0979) " 



Incane Under 
ToUl tlO.OOQ 



Income Between IncoM Between Income of 

Ho.ooo-i2Q.ooo t20.OQO-lao.ooQ $^.oop i (Wtr 



Wtent 



No; Fei^t 



Eskimo EthnU Healoo 




Bethel 


421 


40 


9.50 


Kobuk 


179 


% 10 


5.59 


none 


357 


25 


7.00 


North Slope 


142 


2 


1.41 


Made Hampton 


S4 


J 


11.11 


TOTAl 


1153 


83 


7.20 


Aleut Ethnic (teaion 








>Meuti«n Island 


811 


98 


12.08 


BrUtoV §ey 


115 


0 


0. 


Kodiak Island 


1706 


176 


10.32 


ft 

TOTAL , " 


2632 


274 


10.41 


? Jllnait Haida Ethnk Reolon 






■ Hiines " 


368 


63 ^ 


17.12 


..•JunMU 


4303 


240 


5.58 


Ketchikan Gitew 


2568 


199 


7.75 


Pr1)K» of Uales 


556 


106 


19.06 


Sitka 


1472 


77 


5.23 


^ * SkagMay^Yakutat 


528 


77 


14.58 


''wrangel 1 -fetarsbur) 


1259 


99 


7.86 


TOTAL • 


11054 


861 


7*79 


Athabaskan Ethnic Region 






Southeast Fairbanks 


1157 


301 


26.02 


Yulcon-Koyukuk 


748 


150 


20.05 


f 








TOTAL ^ 


1905 


451 


23.67 



66 15.68 

15 8.38 

54 1^15:13 

20 14.08 

4 7,'41 

159 13.79 



317 
3^^ 



114 

106 
31 
19 



27.08 
36.31 
29.69 
21.83 
35,19 



201 
89 

172 
89 
25 



47.74 
49.72 
48.18 

^2.68 
46.30 



335 29.05 



576 49.96 



19.09 
6.96 
19.4$ 



221 27.25 ' 175 21.58 - 
36"^ 31.30 71 61.74^ 

462 .27.08 736 43.14 



657 24.96 



719 27.32 



982 37.31 



82 


22:28 


121 


32.88 


102 


27.72 




512 


11.90 


1177 


27.35 


2374 


55.17 ; 




377 


14.68 


893 


34.77 


1099 


42t80' 




81 


14.57 


206 


37.0^ 


163 


29.32 




247 


16.78 


456 


30.96 


692 


47.01 




69 


13.07 


154 


29.17 


228 


^.18 




221 


17<55\^ 


476 


37.81 


463 


36.78 




1589 


11.37 


3483 


31.51 


5121 


46.33 

> 




359 


.31.03 


287 


24.81 


210 


18.15 * 




111 


14.84 


197 


1i6.34 


290 


38.77 




470 


24.67 


484 


25.41 


500 


26.25 





SOURCE: U>S. Census adapted by C. K. Thomts. 
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r 

TMLE KO. TOTAL EMPLCm 

ClASS OF UQRXERS BY WWL-WMi 
1980 



4 



• Worlwrt 



sute 



Local 
Qo¥#riiiMfit 



Uorters 



Unpaid 

'tor' 



ToUl 





No. 

♦ « 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 




No. 


* • 


No* 


% 


No. 


% * 


No. 


% 


Biployod 














* 




















Anchcragt 


50156 


57.40. 


9769 


11.18 


9^ 


11.01 


6233 


7^1^^ 


6491 


7.43 


4920 


5 63 


185 


0 21 


87374 


Fairbanks Morth 


12199 


47.92 


2431 


9.55 


4648 


18.26 


2815 


11.06 


1747 


6.86 


1576 


6.19 


43 


0.17 


25459 


Ahinu 


413B 


3t9*2S 


1197 


11.35 


182 


1.73 


3364 


31.91 


913 


!8.66 


727 


6.10 


21 


0.20 


10542 




3509 


62.40 


364 


6.47 


213 


3.79 


598 


10.63 


' 469 


8.34 


421 


7.49 


49 


0.87 


56^ 


TOTAL 


70002 


< 

541 


13761 


m 


146^ 


11% 


13010 


101 


*9620 


71 


7644 


6%. 


298 


t 


128998 










* 
























AlMtlao IsUiMt 


JI420 


33.20 


506 


11.83 


1845 


43.14 


, 228 


5.33 


185 


- 4!^ 


91 


2.13 




0 OS 


^^99 




912 


29.74 


818^ 


26.67 


54 


1.76 


755 


24.62 


428 


13.96 


68 


2.87 


12 


0 39 




Bristol Bay 


114 


18.84 


77 


12.73 


323 




. 40 


6.61 


34 


5.^ 


17 


2.81 


0 


6 


60S 


OillinghM , 


4(7 


35.68 


170 


12.99 


1 


0.06 


370 


28.27 


196 


14.97 


103 


7.87 


2 


0 IS 


1309 


Kaints 


385 


52.67 


59 


8.07 


. 0 


0. 


77 


10.53 


84 


11.^ 


«» 

121 






0.68 


731 


KcfMii Ptninsula 


6191 


63.85 * 


400 


4.13 


' 74 


0.76 


657 


6.78 


1132 


11.67 


1165 


12.02 


77 


0.79 


9696 


Kobuk 


304 


30.82 


142 


11.40 


40 


'3.21 


442 


35.47 


219 


17.58 


17 


1.36 


2 


0.16 


1246 


iukH^ Island 


2707 


53.94 


376 


7.49 


654 


13.03 


311 


6.20 


456 


9.09 


489 


9.74 


26 


O.S 


5019 


Hakanuska-Susitna 3771 


57.77 


620 


9.50 


51 


0.78 


774 


11.86 


608 


9.31 


676 


10.36 


28 


0.43 


6528 




787 


42.00 


308 


.16.44 


43 


2.JI' 


357 


19.05 


307 


16.38 


65 


3.47 


7 


fo.37 


1874 


North Slope 


819 


44.13 


70 


3.77 


122 


6.57 


148 


7.97 


(66 ^ 


35.88 


24 


1.29 


7 


0.38 


1856 


Princa of Wales 


1051 


65.04 


101 


6.25 


0 


0. 


145 


8.97 


215 


13.30 


95 


5.88 


9 


0.S6 


1616 


Sitka 


1990 


52.11 


690 


18.07 


193 


5.05 


280 


7.33 


329 


8.61 


332 


8.69 


5 


0.13 


3819 


Skagnay-Yakutat 


644 


49.S8 


130 


10.01 


5 


0.38 


159 


12.24 


224 


17.24 


131 


10.08 


6 


0.46' 


1299 


SoutheaslKFalrb 


572 


24.88 


420 


18.27 


'780 


33.93 


303 


13.18 


82 


3.57 


123 


S.35 


19 


0.83 


2299 


Valdez-Oordova 


2146 


55.66 


285 


7.39 


158 


4.09 


373 


9.67 


498 


12.90 


382 


9.90 


15 


0.3^ 


3859 


Wadt HaMpton 


307 


31.23 


198 


20.14 


19 


1.93 


272 


27.67 


175 


17.i7 


9 


0.92 


3 


0.31 


983 


Wran^all-Fetars 


1626 


57.76 


247 


8.77 


15 


0.53 


182 


6.47 


372 


13.21 


342 


12.15 


31 


1.10 


2815 


Yukon-Koyukuk 


79V 


30.60 


364 


14.08 


567 


21.93 


396 


15.32 


340 


13.15 


101 


3.91 


26 


1.01 


2585 


TOTAL 


27086 


491 


5981 


111 


4944 


in 


6269 


m 


.6550 


12% 


4371 


81 


282 




55483 



SOURCE: U.S. Census adapted 1^ C. K. Thanas. 
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TMLE A. K OISTKIMITION OF WHEN BY OCCUPATION: 

URBAN ANO RURAt 
(CWnian Labor Forcft--19e0) 



Extcutiv* Profnsfooal 





Adaln 1 SpMlal 
Hwag—int Occupations 


% 


EKcapt 

^OStMOOIKt 


f 


\ 

Tad^ilcal 


V 

Urban 








* 




- 






Anchorage Borough 


4811 


12.77 


3113 ' 


8.26 


2351 


6.24 


972 


2.58 


Fafrt>ank$ Nor. 


10r9e 


10.98 


916 


9.17 


730 


7.31 


256 


2.56 


Awtau Borough 


82S 


16.54 


521 


10.45 


275 


5.51 


172 


3.45 


Ketchikan Gatw. 

.» - 


269 


12.07 


187 


S.3» 


151 


6.77 


65 


2.92 


ToUl Urban 


7001 




4737 




3507 




1465 




% of All Occupations 

• * •• ° 




12.76 

• 




8.63 




6.39 




2.67 


Rural 


















A1tut:iw Islands 




6.13 


19 


1.88 


97 


9.58 


13 


1.28 


B#thel Census OWisloo 


117 


8.67 


121 


8.97 


282 


20dt90 


20 


1.48 


Bristol Aiy Borqi^ 


13 


10.00 


4 


3.08 


10 


,:7,69 


6 


4.62 


OUIfnQhiii Census Oiv. 


.56 


6.01 


/• 50 


7.15 


161. 


23>03 


5 


0.72 


Hatnes Borough 


30 


10.00 


8 


2.67 


44 


14.67 


23 


* 7.67 


Keftil PtoUsuli 


269 


6.50 


238 


5.75 


378 


9.14 


92 


2.22 


' \Kobuk Census DWfsioo 


66 


9.69 


43 


6.31 


141 


20.70 


15 


2.20 


Xodtek Isl JkS 


175* 


9.58 


. 11^ 


6.13 


128 


7.01 ' 


20 ' 


l.W 


netinusice-^SusUM 


276y 


9.91 


170 


6.10 


290 


10.41 


47 


1.69 


Mom Census Division . 


47 


5.15 


56 


6.13 


179 


1^.61 


.14 


1.53 


North Slope Borough 


43 


6.94 


17 


2.74 


105 


16.94 


21^ 3.71 


Prince of Wales 


41 


7.40 


28 


5.05 


96 


17.K> 


14 


2.53 


Sitka Borough 


142 ' 


9.01 


125 


7.93 


115 


7;30 


75 


4.76 


$kagMay*Yakutat 


30 ; 


5.08 


30 


5.08 


58 


9.81 


2 


0.34 


Southeast Fairhanks . 




5,73 


44 . 


5.61 


133 


16.94 


6 


0.76 


Valdez-Cordovii 


13^ 


8.61 


140 


9.27 


163 


10.79 


49 


3.25 


Wadt HiNpton 


15 


2.96 


6. 


1.18 


127 


2S.05 


0 


0. 


Wrangel 1-Fetersburg 


71 


6.36 


105. 


9.40 


85 


7,61 


34 


3.04 


Yukon-K<^kuk 


08 


9.31 


51 


5.40 


183 


19.37 


15 


1.59 


*• 

Total Rural 


1716 




1367 




2775 




473 




I of All Occupations 




7.79 




6.20 




12.59 




2.15 


to^l 


8717 




6104 




6282 




1936 




I of All Occupations 




11.33 




7.94 




8.1^ 




2.52 



Sales 



4322 
1220 
382 
232 

6156 



1967 



8123 



ir.4: 

12.2i 
7.6< 
10.4 



11.23 




8.92 



10.54 



SOURCE: U.S. Cwisus ad^ted by C. K. Thoms. 
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TABLE A.l. USIRnUTION CF UQMEN BY tJOCDPATIQN: 
(CWnim liimr foret— 1900) 



♦ X 



Adiilniftritiw Support 



Total 



S«cr»tory Itoll cX3nputw> 

Sttno 'itessagt Equifxpient Ttachcrt 

%f Typist % DHtHbuting 1 Operator t . A1<tes % 

V • ^ / 











^ - 












Urban * 










• 






• 




Anchorage BortMgh 


13923 


^ 3S.95 . 


4682 


12.43 


249 


0.66 


465 


1.29 


50 


Fatrtanks Borough 


3130 


31.35 


1026 


10.28* 


83 


0.83 


73 


0.73 


9 


•Xmeau Borough 


2053 


41.17 


828. 


16.60 


19 


0.38 


84 


1.68 


11 


IC*tch)tcan Gat. 


607 


27.23 


187 


0*39 


0 


0. 


5 


0.22 


11 


ToUl Urban 


mi3 




6723 




3S1 


1 


'647 




8 


% All Occu|>at!ons 




35.92 


\ 

1 


12.2S 


\ 


0.64 




1.18 


Rural 




* 






V 




• 






Aleutian Islands 


31S 


31.13 


92 


9.09 


9 


0.69 


2 


0.20 


6 


Bethel Census Division 


324 


24,02 


1<» 


8.08 


10 


0.74 


14 


1.04 


30 


Bristol Bay Borough *^ 


43 


33.08 


13 


lO.OO 


2 


1.54 


0 


0. 


3 


Dili Ingham Census Div. 


155 


22.17 


43 


6.15 


6 


0.86 


2 


0.29 


16 


MjilffiM Rnmiiiih 






9ti 

CO 




9 


0. 


0 


0. 


3 


^ Kenal Peninsula 


1206 


29.16 


399 


9.65 


51 


1.23 


18 


0.44 


12 


Kobuk Census Division 


156 


22.91 


44 


6.46 


7 


1.03 


2 


0.29 


16 


Kodlair Island 


460 


26.27. . 


138 


7.55 


8 


0.44 


2 


0.11 


21 


Matanuslra-Susl tna 


875 


31.42 


313 


11.24 


21 


0.75 


17 


0.61 


26 


Horn Census Division 


265 


29.03 


82 


8.98 


9 


0.99 


3 


0.33 


15 


North Slope Borough 


170 


27,42 


67 


10.81 


2 


0.32 


0 


0. 


8 


Prince of Wales 


139 


25.09 


36 


6.50 


9 


1.62 


0 


0. 


12 


Sitka Bov^pugh 


377 


23.92 


111 


7.04 


18 


1.14 


20 


1.27 


6 


SkagMy-Yalfutat 


163 


27.58 


50 


8.46 


'4 


0.68 


0 


0. 


23 


Southeast Falrbanlts 


m 


24.20 


63 


8^03 


21 


2.68 


2 


0.25 


2 


Vafdez-^rdova 


411 . 


27.22 


145 


9.60 


6 


0.40 


10 


0.66 


3 


Uade Htfipton 


Ill 


21.89 


39 


7.69 


6 


1.18 


14 


2.76 


17 


Wrangell-Petersburg 


306 


27.39 


78 


6.98 


6 


0.^ 


0 


0. 


16 


Vukoo-Koyukuk 


275 


29.10 


67 


7.09 


,23 


2.43 


3 


0.32 


56 


Total Rural 


6030 




1915 




218 




109 




291 


1 of All Occupations 




27.36 




8.69 




0.99 




0.49 


Total State " 


25743 




8638 




569 




756 




372 



0.13 
0.09 
0.22 

0. 



0.15 



-0fs9 
2.22 
2.31 
2.29 
,1.00 
0.29 
2.35 
1.15 
0.93 
1.64 
1.29 
2.17 
0.38 
8.69 
0.25 
0.20 
3.35 
1.43 
5.93 



1.32 



'% of All Occupations 



33.47 



11.23 



0.74 



0.98 



0.48 



SOURCE: U.S. Census adapted by C. K. Tbomas. 
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TAME A.K DISTRXmiTKW OF UQNEN BY OCCUPATION 

mm m rural 

(CWIHwi L^)or Force-^IWO) 

StrvlCT OCQIDitlOftS 





ToUl 


I 


Fir* 
Ffghking 


t 


Food 
Sarvlcft 


n 


HMlth 
Sarvfc* 


CloanliHi 
4 Building, 
% StrvicAS 


t 


Urtan 




















X 


Anchorage Borough 
Fifrfotfiks Borough 
JuoMu Borough 
- K*tchf lc«n Q«t. 


5743 
1961 
53S 
511 


15.24 
19.64 

10.73 
22.93 


17 
25 
0 
0 


0.05 
0.25 
0. 
0. 


2163 
885 
191 
205 


5.79 
8.86 
3.83 
9.20 


206 
^87 
106 


'l.52N 
2.06 
;1.74 
4.76 


I 947 
V<» 

93 

75* 


2.51 
4.34 
1.86 


Total UrbM 

I of All Occupattons 


8750 


f 

15.94 


42 


0.06 


3464 


* 

6.31 


973 


1.77 


154B 


2782 



Rural 



Alfutian Islands 


220 


21.74 


0 


0. 


Bethel Census Oi vision 


. 322 


1 23.87 






Bristol Bay Borough 


25 


19.23"^ 




.0. 


DillinalhM Census Div. 


•l42 


20.31 


t 


0. 


Haines Borough 


69 


23.00 




.40. 


Kenai ^insula 


933 


22.56 




1^ 0. 


Kobuk Census Division 


192 


28.19 


2 


' 0.29 


KOdiak Island 


323 


17.6ft.; 


>~)o 


• 0. 


Itatanuska-Susitna . ' 


577 


20.72 - 




0. 


None GensuS' Division • 


218 


23.88 




0. 


North Slope Borough 


163 


26.29 


0 


0. 


Prince of Wales 


142 


2S.6i 


f 2 


0.36 


Sitka Borough 


384 


1 24^ 


*0 


0. 


Skagway-YakuUt ^ 


114 




0 


0. 


Southeast Fairbanks 


231 




6 


0.76 


Valdez-Cordova 


337^ 




0 


0. 


Wade HMpton 


147 




0 


0. 


Wrangel 1 -Petersbn^g 


248 


^ 12.20 


0 


0. 


Yukop^Koyukuk 


237 


/25.oe 


17 


1.80 



lotal Rural 

% of All Occupations 



Total SUte 

I pf All Occupations 



SOURCE: U.S. Cansus 



TIE 



13774 




V 22.|0 
17.91 



b]^ C. K. Thcnas. 



ERIC 



r 



27 



69 



0.12 



0.09 



, 59 

; « 

J3 
55 
36 
\^494 
78 
167 
304 
- 58 

45 
43 

118 
47 
91 

178 
81 

149 
76 

2181 



5645 



97 



143 



5.83 


18 


1.78 


64 


6.32 


6.60 


83 


6.15 


34 


2.52 


lO.OO 


3 


2.31 


4 


3.08 


7.87 


37 


5.29 


22 


3.15 


12.00 


4 


1.33 


17 


5.67 


11.94 


113 


2.73 


201 


4.86 


11.45 


36 


5.29 


28 


4.M 


9.14 


41 


2.24 


33 


1.81 


10.% 


(8 


^.44 


75 


2.69 


6.35 


73 


8.00 


40 


. 4.38 


7.26 


26 


4.19 


50 


8.06 


7.76 


16 


2.89 


SO 


9.03 


7.49 


75 


4.76 

3.(»^ 


92 


5.m)^ 


1.95 


18 


24 




11.59 


29 


3.69 


40 




11.79 


44 


2.91 


' 52 


3.44 


15.98 


18 




14 


2^.76 


13.34 


23* 


2.06 


33 


2.95 


8.04 


. 61 


6.46 


28 


'2.96^ 




786 








9.90 


/ 


3.57 


r 


4.09 













175^ 



.2449 



3/16 



mu hi}. 'DISTRIMITION OF WMBU BY OCCUPATION: 

UMAN AND RURAL 
(CWniin libor Forct— IWO) 



F<mitw> Forestry md fUMna 



Forestry 



Hunttrs 
FtsMng t Trappers t 



Urban 



Anchorage Borough 


TS4 


0 


91 


0.24 


38 


' 0.10 


16 


0.04 


0 


0. 


Fairbanks^ Borough 
r< Ouneau Borough 


109 


1 


40 


0.40 


13 


0.13 


12 


0.12' 


0 


0. 


32 


1 


0 


0. 




0.18 


19 


0.38 


0 


0. 


Ketchikan Gat. 

^ 


33 


, 1 


e 


0.27 


90 


4.04 


6 


0.27 


0 


0. 


Total UrtMn 


328 




. 137 




150 




53 




0 




t of All Occupations 




o.«o 




0.25 




0.27 


0.10 




0. 


RURAL 


» » 






V 















Aleutian IsTands 


11 


1 


0 


0. 


4 


0.40 


5 


^.49 


0 


0. 


Bethel Census Division 


4 


0 


0 


0. 


7 


0.5|v^ 


\ ^ 


0.30 


0 


0. 


Bristol Bay Borough 


10 


8 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


r 10 


7 M 


A 
V 


A 

u. 


DUM ogham Census 0W» 


33 


S 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


33 


4.72 


0 


0. 


Haims Borough 


2 


1 


✓ 0 


. 0. 


,25 


8.33 


2 


0.67 


0 


0. 


KfMf Pt^fntula 


76 


2 


4 


0.10 


28 


0.68 


63 


1 S2 


n 


V. 


V, ICobule Ctnsus Dlvltion 


2 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 




0. 


/. Kodiak islaiHl 


2? 


2 


0 


0. 


^ 20 


1.09 


22 


1.20 


0 


0. 


natanuska-Susltfia 


50 


2 


0 


0. 


15 


0.54 


0 


0. 


3 


0.11 


Norn Census Division 


1 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


* 0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


^ North Slope Borough 


2 


0 


0 


0. 


3 


0.48 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Prince of Vtales 


5 


1 


0 


0. 


199 


35.92 


5 


, 0.90 


0 


0. 


Sitka Borough 


28 


2 


0 


0. 


54 


3.43 


12 


\0.76 


0 


0. 


Skagmy-Yalrutat 


1 


1 


0 


0. 


27 


4.57^ 


4. 


0.68 


0 


0. 


Southeast Talrhanlrs 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


5 , 


0.64 


0 




0 


0. 


Valdez-GordQva 


38 


3 




0. 


* *C 


0.26 


21 


11.39 


0 


0. 


, Wade Hampton 




0 


0 


0. 


3 


0.59 


2 


0.39 


0 


0. 


Wrangel 1 -Petersburg 


18 


2 


0 


0. 


72 




14 


jl.25 


0 


0. . 


Yukon-Koyultuie 


13 




3 


0.32 


15 


;l!Mr 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Total fhiral 


330 




7 




481 




197 








All Occupations 

•* 




1.50 




0.03 




2.18 




0.89 




0.01 


TotaV state 


' 6S8 




'144 




631 




250 




3 




% of All Occupations 




X0»8S 




0.19 * 




0.82 




0.33 




o.co 



50W«:E: U.S. census adapted by C. K. Thomas. 
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TABU A.l. DISmeUTION OF. WOMEN BY OCCUPATION: 

URBAN AND RURAL 
(Civilian Labor Force— 1900) 



« Prtclslon Produtts, Craft and Raoair 

Nachanlcs Plant 
•txt Construction. Extractive System 

Toul t Repairers % Trades \ Occupations % Operators % 

■ • ' ^ 



Urban 















A 










Mchoragt Borough 


688 




148 


0.39 


108 


0.29 


14 


0.04 


26 


0.07 


Fi1i;b<iiiks Borough 


115 ^ 


1.15 


16 


0.16 


40 


0.40 


9 


0.09 


0 


0. 


JufiMU Borough 


34 


0.68 


0 


0. 


20 


0.40 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


KttChikltfl Gut^ 


23 


l.(^ 


7 


0.31 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


lOtii ufMn 


8t0 




111 




168 




23 




26 




> Of All UCCUpitiOnS 




LSI 




-0.31 




0.31 




0.04 


0.06 


Ruril 
























Id 


l»5o 


0 


0» 


4 


0.40 


0 


0. 


0 




Mvml UCfiSUS III ¥1 SI 00 


20 


1.48 


10 


0.74, 


10 


0.74 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Bristol Bay Borough 


s 


3.85 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


/ 3 


2.31 


0 


0. 


DillinghMi Census Div. 


4 


0.57 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Hilnes Borough 


8 


2.67 


0 ^ 


.0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


K«ha1 Peninsula 


52 


1/26 


1 


0.0? 


28 


0.68 


5 


0>12 


0 


0. 


' Kobuk Census OWIsttm 


4 


0.59 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 




0 


0. 


Xodfak Iii)and ^ 


30 


1.64 


2 


0.11 


10 


J€ 


2 


0.11 


0 , 


0. 


mtanuska-SusUna 


51 


1.83 


4 


0.14 


4 


o!i4 


11 


0.39 


0 


0. 


Home Census OlvisioA 


16 


1 75 


• 0 


A 
V. 




1 1A 
1 . lU 


II 




A 
V 


0. 


North Slope Borough 


15 


2.42 


3 


0.48 


25 


4.03 


0 


0. 


3 


0.48 


Prince of Wales 


38 


6.86 


0 


0. 


9 


1 62 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Sitka Borough 


21 


1.33 


0 


0. 


10 


0.63 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Skagway-^Yakutat 


17 


2.88 


0 


0. 


S 


O.K 


0\ 


0. 


0 


0. 


< Southeast Fairbanks 


15 


1.91 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Va)<lez-Cor(k>va 


54 


3.56 


24 


1.59 


11 


0.73 


0 


0. 


7 


0.46 


Mcle Ikmpton 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


7 


1.38 


0 


0. 


0^ 


0. 


^ Wrangel 1 -Petersburg 


34 


3.04 


4 


0.36 


12 


1.07 


0 


0. 




0. 


Yukon-Koyukuk 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 




0 


0* 


Total Rural 


400 




48 




145 




21 




10 




I of All Occupations 




1.82 




0.22 




0.66 




0.10 


0.05 


Total State 


1260 




219 




313 




44 




36 




% of All Occupations 




1.64 




0.28 >iK 




0.41 




o;o6 




0.05 



9- 



SOURCE: U.S. cmsus ac^ted by C. K. Thoaas. 
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T^E A.l. OKWWITIOII OF lOWt BY OTOJWTIOH: 
(Civ1)$M Labor rorct— 1960) 



Mt^\m Transport 
Ass«(>lers and 

ami % fiitertal 
Inspectors Moving 



Handlars and Labory^ » 

Construction 
Itelpftrs 
» and t 
Total • lowers 



ToUl 
Mwicforc* 



mm 

Anchora9» Borough 
Fa^rtanVs Borough 
^neau Borough 
K«tcMlran Gat. 

Total UrtMin 

Vof All Oc<Eupat{ons 

Rural 

Aleutian Islands ^ 
Bethel Census Division 
Bristol Bay Borough 
Oillipgham Census Oiv. 
Haines Borough 
Kenai Peninsula. 
Xobuir Census Division 
Kodialc Island ' 
flatanuska-Susitna 
Nome Census Division 
Worth Slope Borough 
Prince of Wales 
Sitka Borough 
Skagway-Yakutat 
Southeast Fairbanks 
Valdez-Cordova 
Wade Hanpton 
l**angel 1 -Petersburg 
Yukon-Koyukuk 

Total IHiral 

1 of All Occupations 

Total State 

t of All Occupations 



S€8 

% 

6$ 
61 

790 



31 
2 

24 
8 
156 
6 
181 

33 

12 

0 
. 3 
56 
37 

0 
39 

6 
43 

4 

745 



1535 



1.51 
0.96 
1.30 
2.74 



1.44 



10.28 
2.30 
1.54 
3.43 
2.67 
3.77 
0.88 
9.91 
1.18 
1.31 
0. 

0.54 

3.55 
6.26 
0. 

2.58 
1.18 
3.85 
0.42 



3« 38 



2.00 



371 
135 
14 

S7 

577 



0 
8 
0 
5 
0 
80 
3 
27 
61 
13 
0 
2 
55 
7 

10 
5 
6 
9 

3 

294 



871 



0.98 
1.35 
0.28 
2.56 



1.05 



0. 

0.59 
0. 

0.72 
0. 

1.93 
0.44 
1.48 
2.19 
1.42 
0. 

0.36 
3.49 
1.18 
1.27 
0.33 
1.18 
0.81 
0.32 



1.33 



397 
130 
60 
33 

620 



57 
18 
0 
20 

2- 

154 
1 

145 
46 
15 
30 
12 
54 
SO 
11 
26 
22 
41 
27 

731 



m 1351 
1.13L 



1.05 
1.30 
1.20 
1,48 



1.13 



3.32 



1.76 



52 
16 
11 
0 

79 



69 



148 



0.14 
0. 16 

0.22 
0. 



0.14 



0.31 



0.19 



37678 
9965 
4987 
2229 

54879 



4 


0.40 


1012 


6 


0.44 


1349 


0 


.0. 


130 


0 


0 


699 


0 


0 


300 


15 


0.36 


4136 


0 


0 


681 


2 


0.11 


1527 


4 


0.14 


2785^ 


3 


0.33 


913 


22 


3.55 


620 


3 


0.54 


554 


0 


' 0 


1576 


0 


0 


591 




0 


785 


3 


^.20 


1510 


7 


1.38 


507 


0 . 


to. 


1117 


0 


h.06 


945 



22037 



76916 



SOURCE: U.S. Census ad^ted by C. K. Thaaas. 
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TMLE DISTI^IMITION OF MHITI WOlCN BY OCCUfATICN: 

UReMi AND WML ^ 
^ (Civntan Labor Forcc^-lseO) 



f 



Exacutlvt froftssioMl 



TMChcrs 





Adrin 


1 


SpKlal 


* 1^ 


ExCipt 


1 




I 




% 




nanagoieftt Occupations 




Postsccond 




Ttchnlcal 




SalM 










■r 
















Andxrage Bor. 


4357 


13,34 


287k 


8.80 


2060 


6,31 


879 


2.69 


3743 


11. 


Fairbanks Nor. 


1042 


11.89 


861 


9.83 


668 


7.62 


227 


2.59 


1115 


12. 


Juntau Borough 


713 


16^ 


503 


11.47 


263 


5.99 


166 


3.78 


366 




Ketchikan Gatw 


252 


13:06 


187, 

« 


9.69 


126 


6.S3 


47 


2.44 


216 


11. 


ToUl Urhan 


6364 




4427 




3117 




1319 




5440 




% of All Occupations 




13,33 




9*27 


*** 


6.53 


% ■ . 


2W 




n. 


Rural 


■ / 








/ 













Aleutian Islands 




5.58 


12 


1.67 


84 


11.72 


9 


1.26 


76 


Bethel Census Division 


54 


12.39 


80 


18.35 


159 


36.47 


^6 


1.38 


17 


Bristol Bay Borough 


S 


7.25 


2 


2.90 


10 


14.49 


6 


8.70 


12 


Oillinghiii Census 01 v. 


19 


7.01 


41 


15.13 


V 109 


40^2 


3 


1.11 


7 


Haines Borou^ 


27 


10.71 


8 


3.17 


42« 


I6«7 


23 


^9.13 


26 


Kenal Pwknsula 


255 


' 6.79 


231 


6. -15 


. 348 ( 


9.27 


84 


2.24 


44^ 


Kobuk Census Division 


13 


7.93 


20 


12.20 


77 


46*9S 


0 


0. 


3 


Kodiak Island 


151 


10.89 


91 


6.56 


119 


8.58 


20 


1.44 


148 


Hatanuska->Sus1 tna 


267 


10.12 


164 


6.21 


277* 


10.50 


35 


1.33 


275 


Mpe Census Division 
'^wrth Slope Borough B 
Prince W W«les 


24 


7.64 


45 


14.33 


n: 


25.16 


6 


1.^1 


17 


20 


12.90 


7 


4.52 


51 


32.9a 


7 


4.52 


0 


25 


8.14 


19 


6.19 


84 


27.36 


3 


0.96 


13 


Sitka Borough 


136 


11.41 


116 


9.73 


92 


7.72 


52 


4.36 


133 


SkagMay-Yakutat 


21 


6.07 


24 


6.94 


51 


14.74 


2 


0.58 


57 


Southeast Falrtxnks 


3? 


5.47 


44 


6.5> 


115 


17.01 


6 


0.89 


69 


ValdftX-Gordova 


121 


9.17 


125 


9.47 


145 


10.98 


^9 


3.71 


95 


Wade Hanpton • 
Wrangel 1 --PeterslMir^ 


2 


2.41 


0 


0. 


59 


71.08 


0 


. 0* 


2 


65 


6.92 


102 


10.86 


71 


7.56 


21 


2.24 


95 


Yukon-Koyukuk 


46 


10.98 


36 


8.59 


111 


26.49 


10 


2.39 


18 


Total Rural 


1328 




1167 




2083 




342 




1512 


i of All Occupations 




6.60 




7.56 




13.49 




2.21 






7692 




5594 




5200 




1661 




6952 


% of All Occupations 




12.17 




8.85 




8.23 




2.63 





10.6C 
3.9Q 

17.3S 
2.56 

10.32 

11.99 

i,r 

10.6 
10.4 

5.4 

0. 

4.2 
11.1 
16.4 
10.2 

7.2 

2.4 
10. i; 

4.9 



9.7- 



11.0) 



SOURCE: U.S. Cansus adapted by C. K. Thomas. 
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tWC A»2» DISmfBUTION OF MttTE.IOCN »Y OCOJPATIOfl: 

(CfvlIlM i«bor Fore*— 1960) 



Adilnistratlvt Support 



Total 



Sccr«t«ry 
Stcno 
% TypUt 



Kill and Ooiputer 
Itessage Equtpment Teachers 

% 0l«tHbut1i»9 % Operator t Aide* % 



Urban 



AndKiraQe Borough 


12250 . 


37»50 


4161 


12.74 


199 


0.61 


344 


1.05 


50 


0.15 


FAifMrnS Borough* 


2817 


jt.fl. «s . 

32.15 


9^ 


10.87 


74 


0.84 


63 


0.72 


9 


0.10 


Juneau Borough 


1745 




712 


16.23 


13 


0.30^ 


74 


1.69 


. 11 ^ 


Oi25 


Ketchiiran Gat. 


537 


27.84 


154 


7.98 


0 


0. 


5 


0.26 


11 


0.57 


Total Urtwn 


17349 




5979 




286 




486 




- 81 




% of^H OcCMpatfons 




36.33 

.... 




12.52 




0.60 




1.02 


0.17 


RuraT 




















• 


. Altutian Islamls 


211 


29.43 


60 


8.37 


5 


0.70 


0 


0. 


4 


« 

0.56 


Bethel Gefisus Division 


60 


13 76 




T nn 


A 

V 


U. 


0 


0, 


3 


0.69 


Bristol Bay Borough 


.24 


34.78 


9 


13.04 « 


0 


0.' 


0 


, 0. 


3 


4.35 


Dillingham Census Div. 


79 


' 29.15 


18 


6.64 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


7 


2.58 


Haines Borouoh 


59 




Cw 




n 


f% 

U« 


0 


0. 


0 




Kenai Peninsula 


lloe 


29.50 


361 


9.61 


49 


1.30 


18 


0.48 


12 


0.^ 


Kobuk Census Division 


27 


16.46 


2 


1.22 


" 0 


0. 


0 


0. 






Kodialt Island 


394 


^28:41 


117 


8.44 


8 


0.S8 


2 


0.14 


if 


0.% 


Hatanu^a-Susitna 


854 


32.36 


309 


11*71 


21 


0.80 


17 


^0.64 


26 


0.99 


Ncpne Census Division 


117 


37.26 


37 


11.78 


7 


2.23 ' 


• 0 


•V- 


0 


0. 


North Slope Borough 


40 


25.81 


16 


10.32 


0 




0 


^). 


2, 


1.29 


Pcince of Mules 


55 


17.92 


14 


4,56 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


5 


1.63 


Sitka Borough 


253 


21.22 


64 


5.37 


6 


o.so 


20 


1.68 


6 


0.50 


Skaguay-Yakutat 


67 


19.36 


17 


4.91 


0. 


0. 


0 


0. 


3 


0.87,. 


Southeast Fairbanks 


174 


25.74 


62 


. 9.17 




2,07 


2 


0.30 


2 


0.30 


Valde2-<:ordova 


371 


28.11 


129 


9.77 




0.45 


0 


0. 


3 


0.23 


Wide Hampton 


4 


4.82 


2 


2.41 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Mangel 1-Petersburg 


268 


28.54 


64 


6.82 


4 


0.43 


0 


0. 


n 


1.17 


Yukon-Koyukuk 


105 


25.06 


23 


5.49 


11 


2.63 


0 


0. 


10 


2.39 


Total fhiral ^ 

t of Ail OctupTtions 


4270 




1364 




131 




59 




106 






27,65 




8.83 




0.85 




0.38 




0.70 


Total State 


21619 


f 


7343 




417 




545 




189 




I of AVt Occupations 




34.21 




11.62 




0.66 




0.86 




0.30 



SOURCE: U.S. Census adapted by C. K. Thomas. 
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T^e A.2. DISTRIBUTION OF WHITE )OCN BY OCCUPAYION 

URBM AND RURAL . ^ 
(CWilian Labor Force— 190^ . 



Total 



S<rv<c» Occuoattons 



Fir* 
Fighting 



Food 
Service 



Htalth 
t Service 



ISleaniKg 
& Building 
t Services % 



UrUn 



Anchorage Borough 
Feirbanks Borough 
Juneau Borough 
Ketchikan Gat. 

ToUl Urban 

% of AIT Occupations 

Rural 

Aleutien Islands 
BetheT Census Division 
Bristol Bay Borough 
Dillinj^Mm Census Div. 
Haines Borough 
Kenai Peninsula 
Kobuk Census Division 
Kodiak Island 
Hatanuska-Susl4na 
NoMe Census Division 
North Slope Borough 
Prince of 
Sitka Bor^gh 
SkagMiy-Mkutai 
SQuthea« Fairbanks 
Veldez-^Bordova 
Hide Hppton 
Wrangell-Petersburg 
VUkonfKoyukuk 

Total fRural 
% of All Occupations 

ToUl SUte 
% of All Occupations 



4614 


14.12 


17 


0.05 


1849 


5.66 


465 


1.42 


535 


1.64 


1479 


16.88 


25 


0.29 


739 


8.44 


158 


1.80 


225 


2.57 


442 . 


10.08 


0 


0. 


17^ 


3.92 


72 


1.64 


53 


1.21 


407 


21.10 


0 


0. 


179 


9.28 


68 


3.53. 

r- 


48 


2.49 


6942 








2939 




763 




861 






14.54 




0.09 




6.16 




1.60 . 




1.8D 























145 


.20.22 


0 


0. 


44 


6.14 


3 


0.42 


27 


3.77 


41 


9.40 


0 


0. 


12 


2.75 


16 


3.67 


0 


0. 


. 7 


10.14 


0 


0. 


5 


7.25 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


7 


2.58 


0 


0. 


3 


1.11 


2 


0.74 


0 


0. 


52 


20.63 


0 


0. 


21 


>8.33 


2 


0.79 




6.75 


812 


^21.62 


0 


0. 


432 


11.50 


103 


2.74 


166 


4.42 


22 


13.41 


0 


0. 


17 


10.37 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


* 267 


19.25 


, 0 


0. 


154 


11.10 


.21 


1.51 


22 


1.59 


529 


20.05 


0 


0. 


297 


11.25 


68 


2.58 


55 


2.08 


17 


5.41 


0 


0. 


10 


3.16 


, 0 


0. 


0 


0. 


22 


14.19 


0 


0. 


7 


4.52 


.5 


3.23 


0 


0. 


' 82 


26.71 


0 


0. 


30 


9.77 


1 


0.33 


38 


12.38 


282 


23.66 


0 


0. 


85 


7.13 


54 


4.53 


58 


4.87 


56 


16.18 


0 


•0. 


27 


7.00 


0 


0. 


12 


3.47 


185 


27.37 


2 


0.30 


89 


13.17 


19 


2.8T 


28 


4.14 


.273 


20.68 


0 


0. 


154 


11.67 


40 


3.03 


31 


2.35 


: 13 


15.66 


0 


0. 


11 


13.25 


0 


0. 


2 


2.41 


200 


21.30 


0 


0. 


129 


13.74 


16 


1.70 


22 


2.34 


\72 


'*17.18 

i 


- 3 


0.72 


24 


5.73 


15 


3.58 


10 


2.39 


3084^ 




5 




1551 




365 




488 






19.97 




0.03 




10.04 




2.36 




3:i6 


10026 




47 




4490 




1128 




1349 






15.87 




0.07 




7.11 




1.7^ 




2.13 



SOURCE; U.S. Census edipted by C. K. Thoaias. 
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A.2. DISmiBUTION 0fmm WOMEN SY OCCUWTIOH: , 
(CWniMi labor Forqe-^lseO) 



Farm1nfl> Forwtrv and Flshlno 



^\m) Hunters 
Total t Caretaker % Forestry 1 Fishing % Trappers % 



Urban 

Anchorage Borough 
Fairbanks Borough 
•Juneau Borough 
Ketchikan Gat. 

« 

Total Urban 

t of Atl Occupations 

Rural 















\ 








* 


116 


0 


76 


0.23 


38 


0.12 


S 


o.oe 


0 


0. 




97 


1 


40 


0.46 


13 


0.15 


12 


0.14 


0 


0. 




32 


1 


0 


0. 


9 


0.21 


19 


0.43 


0 


0. 




20 


1 


6 


0.31 


80 


4.15- 


0 


0. 


9 . 


o'. 




2S5 ; 




* 

122 




140 




36 




0 








0.55 




' 0.26 




0.29 




o.oe 




0; 





Aleutian Islands 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Bethel Census Division 


4 . 




0 


0. 


2 


0.46 


4 


0.92 


,0 


0. 


Bristol Bay Borough 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Dillingham Census^ OW, 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


.0. 


Haines Borough 


2 


1 


0 


0. 


25 


9.92 


2 


^0.79 


0 


0. 


Kenal Peninsula 


71 


2 


4 


0.11 


' 24 


0.64 


58 


1.54 


0 


0. 


Kobuk Census Division 


0 


0 


0 


0, 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


KodfaK Island 


25 


2 


0 


0. 


15 


1.08 


22^ 


1.59 


0 


0. 


Natanuska-Susltna 


47 


2 


6 


0. 


15 


0.57 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Home Census^ Division 


1 ^ 


0 


-0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


North Slope Borough 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Prince of Males 


5 


2 


0 


0. 


173 


' 56.35 


' 5 


1.63 


0 


0, 


Sitica Borough 


19 


2 


6 


0. 


32 


2.68 


12 


1.01 


0 


0. 


SkagMX-Yakutat 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


25 


7.23 


0 


0.' 


0 


0. 


Southeast Falrt^anks \ 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


5 


0.74 


0 


0^ . 


0 


0. 


Valdez-Cordova . 1 


28 


2 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


21 


1/59 


0 


0. 


Wade Hampton ' \ 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


d. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


^ Wrangel 1 -Petersburg I 


15 


2 


0 


0. 


60 


6.39. 


IJ 


1.17 


0 


0. 


Yulron-Koyukuir 1 


6 


1 


3 


0.72 


11 


2.63 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Total Rural 


223 








387 




135 




0 




t of All Occupations 




1,44 




0.05 




2.51 


0.87 




0. 


TOTAt 


488 




129 




527 




171 




6 




% OF CATEGOU 




0.77 




0.20 




0.83 




0.27 




' o; 



SOURCE: U.S. Census adapted by C. K. Thomas. 
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TMIE A.2. DISTRIBUTION OF WITE likMIN BY OCCUPATION: 

URBMI MO MJRM. 



NklMinks 
and 



<»rtc1ston Prwfckts. Craft ixl R>p>ir 



OOAStniCtlOA 



Extract W* 



PlanC 
SystM 





ToUl 


% 


Rtpairars 




Tradas 


% 


Occupations 


% 


Oparators 


% 
















•• 










531 




134 


0 41 




0 21 


14 

1^ 


0 04 




0 A4 






0 99 


16 

•V 


0 18 


^ 3(4 






A 1A 


A 

V 


A 






0 46 


0 

w 


A * 




0 46 


A 


A 


V 


A 




7 


0 ^ 


7 






A' 


A 


A 


U 


A 


ivMii UfMon 






ff^f 




1?1 








19 




• 9t Mil vv^U|M V 1 ^Wl> 








0 ^ 




A ^ 








A A) 


niir^i 1 






















MlWVlflfl 49lwllf> 


Iw 




A 

V 


A 
V* 


* a 


A 


A 


A 


n 

V 


A 










A sa 




A aiL 


A 
U 


A 


tk 

V 


A 


Dri>wi Day oorvHiyii 


1^ 


a ^ 


h 
w 


A 


A 
w 


A 

v» 






0 


0. 


iiiiiinjinOT vvnsus uiv* 


A 
V 


A 
U. 


A 
U 


A 


A 
U 


A 
V» 


A 
U 




. 0 


0. 


HaiMS ciorou9n 


V 


i 9 


A 
V 


A 


A 
U 


A 

U* 


A 

* u 




0 


0. 


Ktnal Pen1n$ula 


50 


1.33 


1 


0.03 


26 


0.69 


5 


0.13 


0 


0. 


Kobuk Census OVvlslon 


2 


1.22 


0 


0. . 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Kodiate IsiafHi 


> 18 


1»30 


2 


0.14 


2 


0,14 


2 


0.14 


0 . 


0. 


Matamislca-SusUoa 


51 


133 


4 » 


0.15 


4 


0.15 


11 


0.42 


0^ 


0. 


Nome Census Division. 






^ A 
0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


^ 0 


0. 


North Slope Borough 




3.23 


3 


1.94 


1 


0.65 


' 0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Prince Of Wales 


21 


6>B4 


0 




0 


0. 


0 




0 


0. 


Sitka Borough i 


0 




0 




0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


'slagMay-Yakutat 


15 




■ P^O 


a. 


* 5 


1.45 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Southeast Fairbanks 


15 


2.22 


0 


^0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Valdez-^dova 


•. 54 


4.09 


. 24 


:1.82 


■ 8 


0.61 




0. 


7 --0.53 


Wide Hwpton 


0 


0. 


6 




0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Mrangell -Petersburg 


32 


3.41 


4 


0.43 


12 


1.28 


0 


0. 


0 . 


0. 


Yukon-Ko^kuk 


0 


0. 






; .ro 


0.. 


0 


0. 


0 . 


0. 


Total , Rural 


292 








64 




21 








1 of All OccMpations 






0.26 




0.41 




0.14 


•D 


0.05 


To^#l 


937 








185 




44 




19 




t of All Occupations 


V 


i.4e 




0.31 




0.29 




•0.07 




0.03 



source: U.S. Cm)su$ ad^tad l»y K. ThoiMS. 
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TAtlC A,2. UsTRieUTION OF IMIIE yONEN SY OCCUPATIOH: 

URBAN MO mjRM.^ 
(CWIIlM Labor Forc«— 1960) 



Nichtne . Transport 

At$«i61*rs and 

and % Material % 

Inspectors Moving 



Handl ers and LAorf^ 
Oonstructlon 
Helpers 
1 and t 
Total Laborers 



X 

Total 
Workforce 



Urban" 



^nchora^e Borough 
Fairbanks Borough 
Juneau Borough 
KetcK^an Gat. 

ToUf Urban ' 

1 of All Occupations 

Rural 

Aleutian Islands 

Bethel Census Division. 
. Bristol Bay Borough 

Oillingbam Onsus Div, 

Haines Borough 
^ Kenai Peninsula 

Kobuk Census Division 

Kodiak Xsland 

Matanuska-Susitna 

Mane Census Division 

Morth Slope Borough 

Prince of *Ua1es 

Sitka Borough 

Skagway-Yakutat 

Southeast' Fairbanks 

Valdez-Cordova 

Wade Kanpton 

Wrat^Uf Petersburg 
/ Y^-Koyukuk 

Total ^^1 

% of All Occupations 



Total State 

\ of All Occupations 





1.42 


331 


1.01 


300 


0.92 


42 


0.13 


32671 






i07 


1.22 


*123 


1.40 


16 


0.18 


8761 




K46 


6 


0.14 


47 


1.07 


11 


0.25 


4387 


59 


3.06 


49 


2.54 


22 


1.14 


0 


0. 


1929 




1.35 


493 




492 




69 




47748 






1.09 




1.03. 




0.14 


11 


10.74 


0 


0. 


42 


> 

586 


4 


0 S6 


717 
# 1 r 


4 


0.92 


3 


0.69 


6 


1.38 


2 


0.46 


436 


u 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0: 


69 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


6 


2 21 


0 


A 

V, 


Cf 1 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


2 


0.79 


0 


0. 


252 


134 


3.57 


60 


1.60 


120 


3.19 


.13 


0.35 


3756 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


164 


70 


5.05 


23 


1.66 


61 


4.40 


0 


0. 


1387 


11 


0.42 ^ 


. 58 


2.20 


46 


1.74 


4 


0^15 


2639 


0 


0. 


4 


1:27 


4 


1.27 


0 


0. 


314 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


3 


1.94 


1 


.0.65 


155 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0, 


307 


33 


.2.77 


32 


2.68 


44 


3.69 


0 


0. 


1192 


-le- 


5;20 


7 


2.02 


28 


8.09 


0 


0. 


346 


0 


0. 




1.18 


8 


1.18 


0 


0. 


676 


34 


2.58 


5 


0.38 


20 


1.52 


0 


0. 


1320 


3 


3.61 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


83 


28 


2.98 


9 


0.96 


33 


3.51 


0 


0. 


939 


3 


0.72 ] 


3 


0.72 


7 


1.67 


0 . 


0. 


419 


415 


2.69 


212 




430 




24 


, 


15442 






1.37 




2.78 




0.16 




1061 


1 


705 




922 




93 




'63190 






1.12 




,1.46 




' 0.15 





SOURCE: U.S. Census adapted by C. K. Thowis. 
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TASiC A..3. OISTRieUTIOM OF IMTIVC WOMEN BY OCCUPATION: 

UHMi MO WML 
(CWIHm L«bor Forct~19eO) 



EMtcutiv* Proftssional 
Managnwiit Occupations 



Except t 
Poststcond 



Technical 



Sales 



Urban 

























Anchorage Bor. 


)se 


9.0$ 


es 


* 4.87 


98 


5.62 


46 


2.64 


57 


3.27 


Fairbanks Nor. 


30 


6.83 


20 


4.56 


29 


6.61 


0 


0. 


36 


8.20 


^neau Borough 


72 


15.55 


18 




12* 


2.59 


6 


1.30 


16 


3^46 


Ketchikan Gatw 


n 


7.33 


0 


^ 0' ■ / 


17 


7.33 


18 


7.76 


10 


4.31 


ToUl UrtMin 


27? 




123 




156 




70 




119 




% of All Occupations 




9.62 




4.27 




5.42 




2.43 




4.13 



Rural 

Aleutian Islands 17 10.06 7 

Bethel Jpensus Division " 54^ 6.05 37 

^ Bristol Bay Borough 8 13.56 ^ 

Dillingham Census Olv. 37 8.77 6* 

Haines Borough 3 8.57 0 

Kenal Peninsula II^a 3.90 7 

Kobuk Census Division 53 10.29 23 

Kodlak Island 13 6.57 6 

Natanuska>Sus1tna 7 5.79 0 

Nome^^sus Division 23 3.87 11 

North Slope Borough 20 4.40 10 

Prince of Wales 13 5.56 9 

Sitka Borough 6 1.80 9 

SkagMay-YakuUt 9 3.85 «^ 6 

SoutheaSt^alrbanks . 8 9.52^'^ 0 

Valdez-Cordova 6 3.82 12 

Wade Hanpton 13 3.09 6 

Wrangell-Petersburg^ 6 3.59 3 

Yukon-Koyukuk 42 . 8.06 . 15 

* « 

Total Rural ' 349' 169 

t of All Occupations 5.92 



\ 

4.14 
4vl5 

3,il»9 
1.42 
0. 

2.46 
4.47 

3.(^ 
0. 

2.20 
3.85 
2.70 
2«56 
0. 

7.64 
1.43 
1.80 
2.88 



2.87 



9 
120 

0 
49 

0 
. 12 
64 

9 
13 
98 
52 
12 
23 

7 

13 
15 
68 
14 
72 

650 



5.33 
13.45, 
0. 

11.61 

0. 

4.26' 
12.43 

4.55 
10.74 
16.47 
11.43 

5.13 

6.91 

2.99 
15.48 

9.55 
16.15 

6.38 
13.85 



11.03 



0 
14 

^ 0 
2 
0 
8 

15 
0 

12 
8 

16 

11 

19 
0 
0 

, 0 
0 

13 
5 

123 



0. 

1.57 
0. 

0.47 

0- 

2.84 
2.91 

0. 

9.92 

1.34 

3.52 

4.70 

5.71 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

7.78 
0.96 



2.09 



11 
53 
0 
21 
5 
1 

35 
26 

9 
56 
49 
21 

0 
14 

8 
12 
52 
19 
21 

413 



6.51 
.5.94 
0. 

4.98 
.14.29 

0.35 

6.80 
13.13 

7.44 

10.77 
8.97 
0. 

5.98 
9.52 
7.64 
12.35 
11.38 
4.04. 



7.01 



Total State 

% of Al) Occupations 



626 



7.14 



292 



3.33 



806 



9. If 



193 



2.20 



532 



6.,07 



SOURCE: U.S. Census adapted by C, K. Thonas. 
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TMIE A.3. OtSTKtMITKM OF NATIVE WOMEN BY OCCUPATION: 

mm m rural 

(CWtllMi Liter rorcft— 1980) 



Total 



Acti<Mstrat<v» Support 



Secpttary 
sttno 
% Typist 



flill and 
Hessasa 
% Distributing 



Oonputar 

Equlpmnt 

Oparator 



Teachers 
Aides 



Uri>an 



Anchoraw Borouoh 


719 


41.23 


242 


13 88 


13 


0 7^ 






A 
W 


A 


FatHMfiks Borough 


ISS 


35.31 


44 


10*02 


Q 


2 05 


' a 
** 


0 ol 


A 
V 


A 


JuMiu Borouoh 


24S 


52.92 


61 


17 49 

WW* 


v 








A 
U 


A 


Ketchikan Git» 


6S 


28.02 




14 22 




0 


A 

V 


0 


A 
V 


A 


Total Urban 


1184 




400 




is 








i 

A 
V 




% of All Occuoatlons 




^41 14' 




13 go 




0 <I7 








A * 


Rural >f 














* 




























%■ • - 


Aleutian Islands 


60 


35.50 


32 


18.93 


0 


0. 




1.18 


2 


1.18 


Bethel Census Division 


262 


29.37 


75 


8.41 


10 


1.12 


14 


1 57 


27 

C r 




Bristol Bay Borough 


. 19 


32.20 


4 


6.78 


2 


,3.39 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Dillingham Census 01 v. ^ 


76 


16.01 


25**^ 


5.92 


6 


1.42 


2 


0.47 


9 


2.13 


Hat^s Borough 


10 


28.57 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0, 


3 


8 57 


Kenal Peninsula 


ee 


31.21 


35 


12.41 


2 


0.71 


0 


0. 


0 


' 0. ' / 


Kobuk Census Division 


129 


2S*05 


42 


8.16 


7 


1.36 


2 


0.39 


16 


3.11_>/" 


Kodlak Island 


61. 


30,81 


19 


9.60 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


7 


3.54 


Natanuska-Susi tna 


11 


9.09 


2 


1.65 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Nome Census Division 


148 


24.87 


45 


7.56 


2 


0.34 


3 


0.50 


15 


2.52 • - 


North Slope Borough 


126 


\ 27.69 


47 


10.33 


2 


0.44 


0 


0. 


6 


1.32 


Prince of Males 


77 


32.91 


18 


7.69 


9 


3.K 


0 


0. 


7 


2.99 


Sitka Borough 


117 


35.14 


47 


14.11 


12 


3.60 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Skagnay-^V^kutat 


87 


37.18 


31 


13.25 


4 


1.71 


0 


0. 


20 


8.55 


Southeast Fa1rt>anks 


14 


16.67 


1 


1.19 


7 


8.33 


0 


0; 


0 


0. . 


Valdez-Cordova 


38 


24.20 


16 


10.19 


0 


0. 


10 


6.37 


0 


0 


^ Wade Haifpton 


107 


25.42 


37 


8.79 


6 


1.43 . 


14 


3.33 


17 


4.04 


Wrangel 1 -Petersburg 


38 


22.75 


14 


8.38 


2 


1.^ 


0 


0. 


5 


2.f9. 


Yukon-Koyukuk 


168 


32.31 


44 




12 


2.31 


3 


0.58 


46 


8.85 


Total Rural 


1636' 




534 




83 




50 




180 




% of All Occupations 




27.76 




9.06 




1.41 




0.85 




3.05 


Total State 


2820 




934 




111 


1.27 


117 




180 




t of All Occupations 




32.15 




10.65 






1,33 




2.05 



SOURCE: U.S* Census adapted by C. Thomas. 
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TAStE A;3r OISTRiaUTION OF MOTIVE WOMEN BY OCCUPATION 

(CWnUn labor Forct-lttO) 



Service Occupations 



Firt 



Food 



HeaUh 



Cleaning 
& Building 



roul 


% Fighting 


t 


Service 


% 


Service 


t 


Strvlcts 


1 


372 


21.33 


0 


A 
U» 




5 62' 


9* 


2 24 


131 


7.51 


1 14 


25.97 


0 


A 
V> 




ft fift 


12 


2 73 


37 


8 43 


59 


12.74 


0 


A 


lo 




D 
O 


1 73 


13 


2 81 


62 


26.72 


0 


fk 






1ft 




Ilk 


^ fto 

li»7U 


607 




0 




Iff 




U 




lOl 






21.09 
















0«i99 


49 


28.99 


0 


0. 


7 


t 

4* 14 


IC 
l9 




1ft 


11 9A 


278 


31.17 


0 


0. 


1/ 






7 ikl 




^ 111 

9.0I 


18 


30.51 


0 


A 

0. 


o 

D 


19*90 


9 






w» f Q 


135 


31.99 


0 


0. 




19 09 
l^.9C 


^^ 


ft 9ft 




9«C • 


14 


40.00 


0 




12 






D* 1 1 




A 


77 


27.30 


0 






lA 1ft 








ft 22 


168 


32.62 


2 


0.39 


61 


11.84 


34 


6.60 


28 


5.44 


38 


19.19 


0 




10 


5.05 


12 


6.06 


9 


4.55 


/46 


38.02 


0 


0» 


# 


R la 


A 
U 


n 






199 


33.45 


0 


0. 


46 


7.73 


73 


12.27 


40 


6.72 


140 


30.77 


0 


0. 


37 


8.13 


21 


4.62 


50 


10.99 


57 


24.36 


2 


0,85 


13 


5.56 


i5 


0.4I 




9* 19 


73 


* 21.92 


0 


0. 


27 


8.11 


21 




1 1 


9 "dA 


58 


24.79 


0 > 


0. 


20 


8.55 


18 


7.69 


12 


5.13 


31 


36^90 


4 


4.76 


0 


0. 


7 


8.33 


4 


4.76 


50 


31.85 


0 


0. 


24 


15.29 


0 


0. 


11 


7.01 


134 


31.83 


0 


0. 


70 


16.63 


18 


4.28 


12 


2M 


48 


28.74 


0 


0. 


20 


11.98 


7 


4.19 


11 


6.59 


161 


30.96 


. 14 


2.69 


49 


9.42 


46 


8.85 


17 


3.27 


1774 


* 


22 " 




580 




398 




342 






30.10 




0.37 




9.84' 




6.75 




5.80 


2381 




22 




751 




475 




539 






27.15 




0.2S 




8«S6 




5.42 




6.15 



Urtan 

Anchorage Borougb/ 
Fairbanks Borough 
Juneau Borough 
KatchlkanGat. 

Total Urban 

i of All Occupations 

Rural 

/■" 

' Aleutian Islands 
Bethel Census Division 
Bristol Bay Borough 
0111 Ingham Census 01 v. 
Haines Borough 
Kenal r*en1nsula 
Kobuk Census Division 
Kodlak Ist^ 
Natanuska-Susltna 
None Census Division 
North Slope Borough 
Prince of Wales 
Sitka Borough 
Skagway-Yakutat 
Southeast Fairbanks 
Valdez-Cordova 
Wade Hampton 
Wrangel 1 -l>ete^sburg 
Yukon-Koyukuk ' 

Total Rural 

t of All Occupations 

Tptal State 

t of All Occupations 



SOURCE: U.S. Census adaptwt by C. X. Thcnas. 
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TMiE otsTftiBurnw OP mim women W OCOUPATION: 

URBMIANDWRAl 
(CWIIIm Labor Forct— 1980) 



Pumlftfl. Forttry and FIsMna 



V 


Totals 


% 


Anliml 
Gartlaker 


t 


Fortstry 


1 


Fishing 




Hunters 
Trappers 


t 


Urban 










- 










♦ 
























Anchorage Borough 


11 


1 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


11 


0.63 


0 




FairtMifiits Borough 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. ~~ 


;HifiMU Borough 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Ketchikan Gat. 


. 13 


« 


0 


0. 


10 


4.31 


6 


2.59 


0 


0 


; 

Total Urban 


24 




0 




10 


> 


17 


0.^9 


0 


— 


% of All Occupations 




0.83 




0. 




0.3S 






0. 


Rural 




■s 
















< 


Aleutian Islands 


7 


4 


0 


0» 


0 


0. 


S 


2.96 


0 


o: 


Bethel Census Division 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


* 5 


0.56 


0 


0. 


o' 


a. 


Bristol Bay Borough 


10 


17 


0 


0. 


0 


0, 


10 


16.95 


0 


0, 


Dillingham Census Div. 


33 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


33 


7.82 


0 


0. 


Haines Borough 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


or 


6 


0. 


Kenal Peninsula 


4 


1 


0 


0. 


4 


1.42. 


4 


l.*42 


0 


0. 


Kobuk Census DWIsion 


2 


0 


0 


Oi 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


.0. . ' * 


Kodiak Island ^ 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


5 


2.53 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Natanuska-Susi tna 


3 


2 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


3 


2.48 


Horn Census Division 


0 


0 


0 


0. 




0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


North Slope Borough 


2 " 


0 


0 


0. 


3, 


0.66 


0 


0. 


0 


0. . 


Prince of Wales 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


26 


11.11 


0 


0. . 


0 


0. ^ - 


S Uka Borough 


% 


3 


0 


0. 


22 


6.61 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


SkagMay-Yakutat 


1 


3 


0 


0. 


2 


0.85 


4 


1.71 


0 


0. 


Southeast cFi) rbanks 


* 

0 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Valdez-Cordova 


10 


6 


0 


0. 


4 


2.55 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Wade Hanptorv ' 


2 


, 0 


0 


0. 


* 3 


0.71 


2 


0.48 


0 


0. 


Wrangel l-Petersburg 


3 


2 


0 


0. 


9. 


5.39 


3 


1.80 


0 


0. 


Yukon-Koyukuk 


7 


1 


0 


0. 


4 


0.77 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


Total Rural 


99 




0 




87 




61 




3 




t of All Occupations 




l.«8 




0. 




1.48 




1.04 




0.05 ~ 


"^Total Statt 


123 




0 








78 




3 




% of All Occupations 




1.40 




0» 




' 1.11 




0.89 




0.03 — 



SOURCE: U.S. Census adapted by C. K. Thcmas. 
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/ ^ TABLE A.3. 



\ 



woheiTby 



DISTRIBUTION OF HATWE WOHCITBV OCCWATIOMt 
UMM* AMD MfWL 



\ ■ 

prtclston PrcKhiCts. Craft and Weoalr 



Total 



NKhanics 
and 

% Rapairer$ 



Construction 
% Trades 



xxtractlvft 

rions ^ 
: 



Plant 
Systm 

Operators % 



Anchora^ Borough 
Fatrtanks Borough 
3un«au Borough 
Kfttchi lean Gat.' 

ToUl Urban , 

% of All Occupations 



Rural 



Aleutian Islands 
Bethel Census Oiv^sioh 
Bristol Bay dbrough 
DillinghM Oftnsus Oiv> 
Haines Borough 
Kenai Peninsula 
* KotHik Census Division 
Kodiak Islan^ \^ 
Hatanuska-Susi tna 
Notne Census Division 
North Slope Borou^ 
Prince of Wales 
Sitka Borough. 
Skagway-Yakutat 
Southeast Fairbanks 
Valdez-Cordova 
Wade Hainpton 
Wrangell-Petersburg 
Yukon-Koyukuk 

Total Rural 

% of AH Occupations 



Total State 

% of All Occupations 



1» 



, 3.02 
6.90 



3.19 



14 

0 
0 
0 

14 



o.ao 

0. . 
0. 



0.49 



17 

e 

0 
0 

23 



0.97 
1.37 
0. 
0. 



d.ao 



0-^ ^ 0> 
0 p. 
0 v 
0 



14 O.BD 

0. 0. 

0 0. 

0 -»pU. 

44 ' -t^ ^' 



0 


0. 


0 


. 0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


( * 


0. 


18 


2.02 


6 


0.90 


8 


0.90 


0 


0. 


^ 0 


p» 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


-0 


0. 


0 


0. 


4 


0.9S 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


S- ' 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


V 


0 


0. . 


2 


0.71 


0 


0. 


2 


0.71 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 




0.39 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


. 0 


0. 


0 


0. ^ 






. 0 


0. 




1.01 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 




0. ^ 


0 


0. 


0 ' 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 , 






2.69 


0 


0. 


10 


1.68 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


10 


2.20 


0 


0. 


24 


5.27 


0 


0. 


' 3 


0.66 


17 


7.26 


0 


0. 


9 


3. 65 


. 0 


0. 


0 


0. 


21 


6.31 


0 


0. 


10 


3.Q0 


^ 0 


• 0. 


0 


0, 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


C 0 


0. 


0 


0.; 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 




0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0.. 


. 3 


1.91 


0 


. 0. 


~ 0 


0. 


0 


0. 


. 6 




^" 7, 


1.66 


. 0 


0. 




0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


^ 0 


0. * 


0 


0. 




0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 






0. 


0 ^ 


0. 


90 




8 




75 




. 0 










1.53 




0.14 




*1.27 . 






a 


0.05 


199 




22 




98 




0 




17 




1 


2.27 

1 




0.2S 




1.12 




0. 




0.19 



/ 



SOURCE: U.S. Census adapted by C. IC. Thonas. 
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TABLE OtSmBUTtQII OT MOTIVE MOm BY OCCUPATION: 

^URBAN MO RURAL 
(Civilian Labor rorc«>.1980) 



mchlne 
A$$iii61ers 
and 
I* Inspectors 



Transport 
^nd 

Naterlal % 
Moving 



Handlers and Laborers 
OonstructloA 
Ha^rs 
% and t 
Total Laborers . 



ToUl 
M(>r*KNrct 



tfrban ^ 

Anchorage Borough 
Fairbanks Borough 
Juneau Borough 
Ketchikan Gat^ 

Total Ur^an^' 

% of An Occuf>atlons 

\ Rural 

Aleutian Islandi 
Bethel Oen$us Svvlflon 
Bristol Bay Borough 
01)1 Ingham Censt(^ Olv. 
Haines Borough 
Kenal l^lnsula 
Kobuk Census Division 
Kodlak Island 
Matanuska-Susitna 
Nome Cd^us Division 
North Slope Borough 
Prince of Wales 
;lt|(a Borough 
'Vagway-Yakutat 

itheast Fairbanks 
Valdez-Cordova 
Wade Hanpton 
Wrangel 1 -Petersburg 
Yukon-Koyukuk 

Total Rural 
% of A1 1 Occupations 

Total State 
X of All Occupations 




V 



33 




21 


1.20 


24 


1.38 


. 6 ^ 




1744 


14 


3.19 


26 


6.38 


7 


1.59 




^ 0.34 


439 ^ 


0 


0. 


8 


1.73 


13 


^1 . 


, 0 


0. 


463 


2 


0.86 


8 


3.45 


4 


1.7^: 


0 


0. 


232 7 


49 




65 




48 


* r 


6 




2878 


9 






2.26 








0.21 





168 



237 




3.19^ 



2.70 



82 



147 



1.39* 



1.68 



5 
12 

0 
14 

0 
34 

1 

26 
0 
11 
27 
12 
10 
22 
0 
3 
19 
8 
20 



224 ^ ,tf45 

3.8a ' 

272 51 

3.10 



2.96 


0 


0. 


169 




1.35 
0. 


4 

0 


*0.45 
*0. 


892 
59 




3.32 


0 


0. ^ . 


■■■■f 422 


• > ■ 


0. 


0 


0. '* * 






12.06 


r 


^ 0.7f 


*282 




0.19 


0. 


515 




f 13.13 
0. 


2 
0 


- 1,01 


198 
121 




1.85 


3 


D.50 


595 


. r 


5.93 


21 


' 4.62. 


455 




5,13 


3 


1.28 


234 . 




. 3.00 


0 


0. 


333 




9.40 


0 




234 




0. 


0 


21 


* 84 




V 1,91 




1,9T 


157 " 




J 4. 51 


7 


1.^ 


421 




4.79 


0 


0. 


.167 




3.85 


0 


0. 


520 





0.76 



0.58 



8771 



SOUR(^ U.S. Census adapted by C. K. Thorns. 
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No. 



Checked by 



Date 
location 



ECONOMIC STATUS OF ALASKA NATIVE. WOMEN 

I am conducting a survey for the Alaska Commission on the Status of W^raen. 
The goal of the ^tudy is to understand the economic situation of Native women 
with a particular emphasis on discovering the difficulties and harriers faced by the 
women in their employment opportunities'. The results of the study will be used to 
make reconanendations for obtaining better working conditions and employment 
opportunities. » 



I. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



7. 



8. 



Where do you live? 

Where were you raised? 

What is your age group?' 

16-20 26-30 

21-25 ' 31-35 




36-AO 
41-45? 



46-50 
51-55 



Over ' 55 



Wliat is your ethnic heritage? 

Inupiat Athabascan 

Yuplk Tllnglt 

What is your first language? 

Inuplaq Athabascan 

Yupik Tllnglt 



Aleut 
Other 

Aleut 
Other 



English 



\ 



In what language do you coiumunicate most easily? 



Native 



English 



Are you 

Single, no children 
Single, children 
Divorced no children 
Divorced, children 



Both 

Married, tio children 

Married, clji^^Sret^ 

Widowed, no children 

Widowed, children 



Separated, no children 
Separated , children 



Number of children present (age)? 
^ 1-5. years ^ 6-17 years 



18+ 



ERiC ^ 



What is y^uT family status? 

Single parent Parent in two-parent household 

Other family member, dependent 

Other family member, nondependent 

In^vldual living with nonrelatives ^ 

OthW ^ 
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10. plid you graduAtf ^roa high school or obtain a GED? 

Yes Ho ^. VThat was last year completed 



11. Type of school? 

VJ^age school 

Urban school 



MO 



Boarding schoo^. 

Boarding home program 

12. Have you a ttendj^ college 

^ 1 .year ' 3 years 4+ years 

2 years . ^ years 

13. Where have you received job training in the past 2 years? 

High school * . College, . * 

Vocational or technical school > Boards, cotamisslons, etc. 

Health or teacher aide program 4)ther OJT • (job) 

Other 



14, 



What are the sources of household income? > 

Wage cmpl'oyment^ Commercial fishing^ 

Self employment ^ Babysitting 

Federal/state assistance Un^plpyment comp. 

Craft production Food stamps 

Other , ^ 



15. Who Is the primary income producer in the household? 



Self 
Husband 



Son 

Daughter 



Father 
Mother 



16. What was your household earned income In 1982? 



$; 0 - 2,500 
2,501 « 5,000 
^,001 - 7,500 

Don t know 



$ 7,501 - 10,000 
10,001 - 12,500 _ 
12,501 - 15,000 



BrotherTsister 

3 or more hh members 



$ 15,001 - 20,000 _ 
20,001 - 30,000'_ 
Over 30,000 



17. 



Have you ever worked forj 

Federal gov*t. 

State gov*t, • 



Local gov't. 
Native org. 



Other Private Bus. 
Other 
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Have you evtr worked 



Position 



How long? Salary? 



Where? 



Administrative AssH 
Baker ^ 
Bookkeeper 
Cannery Worker 
Cashier 
Clerk, Office 
Clerks Post Office 
Clerk, Store / 
Cold Storage Worker 
Computer Operator 
Cook 

Custodian 
Grants Writer 
Health Aide ^ 
Laborer ^ 
Laundry Opetator 
Librarian * ^ 
Maid 

Manager t Business Ad* 
Manager, Hotel 
Manager t Restaurant 
Manager, Store 
Health Aide 
Paralegal 



Proce 



Plant Worker 



Secretary •-Receptionist 

Steniographer , 

Teacher Aid 

Travel Agent 

Typist ^ 

Waitress 

Word Processor 
Other 





pcr_ 




per_ 



fe^- 
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19. What eiDployiDttnt problems are faced by- Native women In your community? 



\ 



20. What could be* done to better the situation? 



21. What difficulties have you Experienced when employed? 

(If there 'is reluctance to discuss personal experience, rephrase question 
substituting "your sistWr, mother", etc. Explore each problem identified 
and note comments to be \ filled out more completly after interview.) 



22 ♦ What did yoti do about (problem) 



4^ 




23* What are the major reasons why you work? 



2^. What helps you to work successfully? 
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1 




25. What do you Ilk* about your job? 



26. Since you. started working," have there been. major changes in your home life? 
Yea No Not working __J_ 

If yes, what kind of changes? . , 



27. Is day care available at your place of ^rk? Yes No 

in your community? Yea No 



Don't know 
Bon't know 



28. ^en'you go to work, who usually^carcs for the children? 

day cat* center stagger work schedule w/husband 



care by relatives 
other ■ ^ 



leave children by themselves 



29. Are you willing tp commute to another community for work? 



Daily ^ 

Bimonthly 
No 



Weekly ^ 
Monthly 



30. From whom dd^yo^l hear about available jobs? 

family member community member 

.friend employment service 

teacher corporation 

other ^ 



non-profit 
.radio/tv _ 
newspaper ^ 



» * 

31v When you look for* a job, what do you do? 
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32. Have you. ever been « member of a Union? Yes ^o Don*t know 

33. Are you willlf^g to join a union? Yes ^ No Don»t know 

34. Do you want to go to school or a training course? Yes No 

35. Are you vorklng now? • . 

Yes Title or position _J . ^ 

"Go to question 36, ^ * 

Is your position Full time Part tii^p * ft 

Is 'it Annual Seasonal: 1-3 mo. 4-6 mo, . 7-9 mo. 



Salary per 

Present employer *_ 



( 



36". If not working, would you like a job? Yes No 

Why* yes or no? 



> Type of wolik desired? 

Are you presently looking for vork? Ym No 

j» . ■ 

If no, why not? ^ ' * 

If yes, would you prefer Full time Part time 

Would>you^ prefer Annual ' Seasonal: 



1**3 ino» 

A-6 mo* 

7-9 mo* 



^•fould you expect to experience any difficulties going to work? Yes 
Identify expectations .(positive and negative) 
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